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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Western Anti-Stavery Society; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which ‘advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations. It is edited by Bens. S. and J. E- 
Lizaperu Jones; and while urging upon the 
‘the daty of holding “No union with 
lavehdlders,” either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an abolitionist 
can occupy, and as the best means for the de- 
struction of slavery; it will, so far as its lim- 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress 
of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 
and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. In 


addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will con- 


tain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tales, &c. It is to be hoped that all the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation, You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 
erthat is published in your midst. The 
ugle is printed on an imperial sheet and is 
furnished to subscribers on the following 


TERMS. 
81,00 per annum, if paid on, or before the 


_Receipt of the 1st No, 


if not paid in advance, but paid with” 
Grae of subscribing; and 


(47 No subseription received for less than 
six months, and all payments to be made 
within 6 mos. of the time of subscribing. 
: Subscriptions for /ess than one year to be paid 
»invariably in advance. 


Or We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 

Communications intended for inser- 
tion to he addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Barnaby, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


The publishers of the Bugle have been put 
*o great inconveni and iderable ex- 
pense, in consequence of those with whom 
they have business transactions neglecting to 
bear in mind a few necessary rules and regu- 
lations which may be thus stated: _ 

1. In sending the name of a new subscri- 
ber or a remittance for an old one, write it 
distinctly, and give not only the name of the 
Post Office, but the name of the County and 
State in which said office is located. 

2. When the Post Office address of a pa- 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the 
name of the office from which itis to be chan- 
ged, as well as the one to which itis to be 
sent. 

3. According to general usage, subscribers 
who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, ate considered as willing to- continue 
their subscriptions; and those who are in ar- 
tvar 8 cannot discontinue their paper, except 
at the option of the publishers, until all ar- 
rearages are paid, and if they neglect or re- 
fuse to take their papers from the office to 
which they are directed, or move to other 

slaces without informing the publishers, and 
the paper is sent to the former direction, they 
are responsible for payment. 

4. The Courts have decided that refusing 
to take a newspaper (for which the individ- 
ual-has subscribed) from the office, and re- 
moving and leaving it uncalled for, is pri- 
ma facie evidence of intentional fraud. 

5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, 
first pay all arrearages, then request the pub- 
lishers either personally, by letter from your- 
zelf, or through your Post Master to have it 
stopped. 











Polk’s Last. 

When the President signed the Oregon 
bill, he accompanied it witha message to the 
House of Representatives, from which we 
take the following passage:— 


In this communication with a co-ordinate 
branch of the government, made proper by the 
considerations referred to, 1 shall frankly and 
without reserve,express the reason which have 
induced me not to withold my signature from 
the bill to establish a government over Oregon 
even though the two territories of New Mex- 
ico and California are to be left, for the pres- 
ent, without governments. None doubt that 
it is proper to establish a government in Or- 
egon. Indeed it has been too long delayed. 
I have made repeated recommendations to 
Congress to this effect, ‘The petitions of the 
people of that distant region have been pre- 
sented to the government, and ought not to 
be disregarded. d 
organized government, and the protection of 
our laws, which as citizens of the United 
States they claim, is a high duty on our part, 
and one which we are bound to perform, 
unless there be controlling reasons to pre- 
vent it, 

In the ofall governments, ques- 
tions of such transcendent importance occa- 

sionally arise, as to cast in the shade all 
those of a mere party character. But one 
such question can now be agitated in this 
country ; and this may endanger our glorious 
Union, the source of our oe and all 
our political blessings. s question is 
slavery. With the alevebolding States this 
does not embrace merely the rights of prop- 
erty, however valuable; but it ascends far 
higher, and involves the domestic peace and 
seanrity of every family. 
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Union, 


the act ot Congress of the 6th of March, 1320 
** to authorize the people of Missouri Terri- 
tory to form a Constitution and State gov- 
ernment,” &c., provides, That in al! that ter- 
ritory ceded by France to the United States, 
under the name of Louisiana, which lies 
north of thirty six degrees and thirty minutes 
north latitude, notincluded within the limits 
of the State contemplated by this act, slave- 
ry and involuntary servitude, otherwise than 
in the punishment 
the parties shall bave been duly con- 
victed, shall be and is hereby forever pro- 

ited ; ided always, that any person 
service is lawfuly claimed in any State or 
‘Territory of the United States, such fugitive 
may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed 
to the personclaiming his or her services 
aforsaid. 

This compromise had the effect of calm- 
ing the troubled waves, and restoring peace 
and good will throughout the States of the 
Union. 

The Missouri question had excited intense 
agitation of the public mind, and threatened 
to divide the country into geographical par- 
ties, alienating the feelings of attachment 
which each portion of our Union should bear 
to every other. The compromise allayed the 
excit » tranquilized the popular mind, 
and restored confidence and fraternal feel- 
ing. Its authors were hailed as public ben- 
efactors. 

Ido not doubt that a similar adjustment 
of the questions which now agitate the pub- 
lic mind would produce the same happy re- 
sults. If the legislation of Congress on the 
subject of the other ‘Territories shall not be 
adopted ina spirit of conciliation and com- 
promise, it is impossible that the country 
can be satisfied, or that the most disastrous 
consequences shall fail to ensue. 

When Texas was admitted into the Union, 
the same spirit of Compromise which guided 
our pred in the admission of Missou- 
ri, a quarter of a century before, prevailed 
without any serious opposition, The * joint 
resolution for annexing ‘Texas to the ‘United 
States approved March the first, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-five, provides that 
“such States as may be formed out of the 
portion of said territory lying south of thirty 
six degrees thirty minutes north latitude, 
commonly known as the Missouri compro- 
tise line, shall be admitted into the Union 
with or without slavery, as the people of 
each State asking admission may desire, 
and in such state or states as shall be formed 
out of said territory north of the Missouri 
compromise line, slavery or involurtary 
Servitude, (except for crime) shall be pro- 
hibited.” * 

The territory of Oregon lies far north of 
thirty-six degrees thirty minutes, the Missou- 
ri and ‘Texas compromise line. Its southern 
boundary is the parallel of 42, leaving the 
intermediate distance to be three hundred 
and thirty geographical miles. 

And itis because the provisions of this 
bill are not inconsistent with the terms of 
the Missouri compromise, if extended from 
the Rio Grande to the Pacific ocean, that I 
have not felt at liberty to withold my sane- 
tion. Had it embraced territories south of 
that compromise; the question presented for 
my consideration would have been of a far 
different character, and my action upon 
it must have corresponded with my convic- 
tions. " 

Ought we now to disturb the Missouri and 
Texas compromise? Ought we at this late 

















so long established and acquiesced in, to ex- 
cite sectional divisions and jealousies, to al- 
lenate the people of different portions of the 
Union from each other, and to endanger the 
existence of the Union itself? 

From the adoption of the federal consti- 
tution, duringa period of sixty years, our 
progress as a nation has been without exam- 
ple in the annals of history. Under the pro- 
tection of a bountif@® Providence, we fave 
advanced with giant strides in the career of 
wealth and prosperity. We have enjoyed 





To give to them a regularly | 


the blessings of freedom toa greater extent 
than any other people, ancient or modern, un- 
der a government which has preserved or- 
der; and secured to every citizen life, liber- 
ty, and property. We have now become an 
example for imitation to the whole world. 
The friends of freedom in every clime point 
with admiration to our institutions; Shall 


Europe are devoting all their energies in the 


own, peril all our blessings by despising the 








the footsteps which our fathers have trodden? 
| And for what cause would we endarger our 
| glorious Union? ‘The Missouri comprimise 
tains a prohibition of slavery throughout 

all that vast regiongextending twelve gnd a 
| half degrees along the Pacific, from the par- 
| allel of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes to 
| that of forty-nine degrees, and east from that 
| ocean to and beyond the summit of the Rocky 








The fathers of the ituti the wise 


and patriotic men who laid the foundation of 


our in g the danger from 
this quarter, acted ina spirit of compromise 
and mutual concessions on this dangerous 
and delicate subject; and their wisdom ought 
to be the guide of their successors. Whilst 
they left the States exclusively the question 
of domestic slavery within their respective 
limits, they provided that slaves who might 
escape into other States not recognizing the 
institutions of slavery, ‘shall be delivered 
up on the claim of the party to whom such 
service or Jabor may be due.” 

Upon this foundation the matter rested un- 
til the Missouri question arose. 

In December, 1819, a 





tory for pet ewe into the Union asa State. 


Why then should ovr institu- 
tions be endangered because it is proposed 


The discussion upon the subject in Congress | is to follow the example of those who 
involved the question of slavery, and was} gone before us, and settle this dange! 
prosecuted with such violence as to produce | question on the Missouri compromi 

excitements alarming to every patriot in the| some other equitabl promi 

But the good genius of conciliation | would respect the rights of all. and p 
which presided at the birth of our institution | satisfactory to the different portions of the 
finally prevailed, and the Missouri compro-| Union. 
mise was adopted. The eighth section of 


of crimes, whereof 


day in attempting to annul what has been | the Us 
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Holding asa sacred trust the Executi 
authority for the whole Union, and bound te 
guard the rights of all. 1 should be 
strained by a sense of duty, to withold 
official sanction from any measure w 
would conflict with these important objec! 


The Oregon Debate---A Southern Ce 
vention. 


We find in the Washington Union ahi 
ly interesting report of the debate in the S 
ate on the 12th uit., on the Oregon 
which.is as important ag it is interes 


ti 





amendment extending the Missouri Compre 
mise to the Pacific, was made by Mr. Bem 
ton. 

He agreed that Oregon and California hid 
no necessary connection with each othe» 
that they were 400 miles distant at the ngar- 
est point and 1000 miles at the most remote 
—that there was no rule equally appliable 
tu both, and that it was absolutely necessary 
for the safety of the settlers, that a grvern- 
ment should be established at once—hat if 
Congress adjourned without doing 80, the 
President might deem it his duty to call a 
special session for the purpose. ‘That noob- 
jection ought to be made,as Flonda and 

‘exas were both admitted with Slavery, when 
the Free States might have kept them out. 
Mr. Berrien was in favor of a committee of 
conference. He trusted this course would 
be pursued, in order that Southern represen- 
tatives might carry home the gmtifying in- 
formation that Congress were disposed to 
consult the feelings of their constituents. It 
was suggested by the Senator from Missouri 
that the appointment of a committee of con- 
ference would be to transfer the power of 
Congress to a committee. He contended 
that if the establishment of a government in 
Oregon was impeded, it was by fastening on 
it this proviso in relation to a territory where 
it is not needed. Does any man believe that 
slavery will ever exist in Oregon? And if 
not, how did the attaching of California to 
the bill clog and bear itdown? He desig- 
nated more in detail the position in which 
Southern Senators were placed. He cumpli- 
mented the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Webster) on the statesmanlike ground on 
which he had placed his opposition. In his 
course there was nu Sdemagugueism—free-soil 
fallacy. Buthe regarded the view of that 
Senator as to the three-fifths provision as in- 
correct; and he went at some length into an 
explanation of his own opinions as to the in- 
tent of that provision, and concluded with a 
renewed appeal to the Senate not to recede. 
Mr. Calhoun was in favor of a committee 
of conference, though he thought no good 
would result from it. He said, 

The North is determined to exclude the 
propeity of the slaveholder, and, of course, 
the slavetiolder, himself, from its territory, — 
On this point there seems to be no division 
in the North. In the South, he regretted to 
say, there was some division of sentiment,— 
‘The effect of this determination of the North 
was to convert all the Southern population 
into slaves; and he would never consent to 
entail that disgrace on his posterity. He de- 
nounced any Southern man who would not 
take the same course. Gentlemen were 
greatly mistaken if they supposed the Presi- 
dential question in the South would override 
this more important one. The ration 
the North and the South is completed. The 
South has now a most solemn obligation to 
perform—to herself—to the Constilution—to 
inion. She is bound tv come to a decision 
not to let this go on any further, but to show 
that, dearly as she prizes the Union, there are 
questions which she regards as of greater im- 
portance than the Union, She is bound to ful- 
Jileher chligations as she may best understand 
them. This is not a question of territorial 
government, bul a question involomg the eon- 
tinuance of the Union. Perhaps it was better 
that this question should come to an end, in or- 
der that some new point should be taken, 

He had given what he deemed a clear, con- 
stitutional vote on the compromise bill. He 
had also voted for the introduetion of the’ 
Missouri compromise into this bill— although 
he could not constitutionally vote for the bill, 
which he regarded as artificial. Gentlemen 
may do with thisbill as they please. If they 
will not give now what the th asks asa 
compromise, she will at the next session de- 
mand all, and will not be satisfied with any- 





we, then, at the moment when the people of | thing less. 


Mr. Bell thought that Mr. Calhoun and 


attempt to assimilate their institutions to our | those who concurred with him, had placed 


the South ina wrong position. He conten- 


lessons of experience, and refusing to tread in | ded that this issue was prematurely made 


when it was made on the Oregon bill. If 
we are to quarrel with the North let us be 
sure that in all respects our ground of dispute 
is tenable for us. ‘The vote of the House has 
been cited here as evidence that this issue 
could no longer be avoided. He came to no 
such conclusion. He knew and felt the in- 
fluence of too many sympathies with the 
North. Until a vole of Congress should, on 
the subject of the Sout territories, actually 
seperate the Union, he never wouid believe that 


to submit to the people of the remainder of | such a vote could be given. As to this ques- 
our newly acquired territory lying south of | tion, he had voted against laying this bill on 


| thirty-six degrees thirty minutes, embracing 
Jess than four degrees of latitude, the ques- 
tionwhether, in the langoage of the Texas 
| compromise, they “shall be admitted (as a 
State) into the Union with or without slave- 
jry 1” Is this a question to be pushed to 
| such extremities by excited partisans on the 
| one side or the other, in regard to our newly 
| acquired distant possessions on the Pacific, 
| as to endanger the Union of thrrty glorious 
States which constitute our ° 
eracy? Ihave an abiding confidence that 


was made | the sober reflection and sound patriotism of | obliged 
to Congress by the people of Misecer Terri- | 


the people of al] the States will bring them 
to the conclusion that the dictate of wisdom 


the table, and against its tponement, be- 
cause he desired to give his Si Southern friends 
an opportunity of having a committee of con- 
ference, from which he expected nothing fa- 
vorable. 
Mr. Turney thought the whole question 
involved in this bill, and was in favor of. a 


Mr. Butler said it was better to leave Ore- 
gon withouta government than to provoke 
the which must follow from such 
a bill. Hie caid, but if we the South are 
to go home, and tell our constituents 
that the Missouri compromise has been re- 
jected, al! the eloquence of the Senstor from 
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the Senator from Mis- 
‘ have no effect in con- 
turatof indignation which would 
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Mraits the South is not permitted tv touch.— 
Whilethe North is becoming rich by the 
carrying trade, by supplying provisions, &c.. 
the South had not even had its share of pa- 
tronage in the appointment of the officers who 
had figured in the law. 

Mr. Houston wished to make his position 
known, not only on this continent, but that 
it should be blazoned forth to the world.— 
He believed that the crisis so much spoken 
of had come. Texas was peculiarly situa- 
ted. ‘The line of 36°30’ divides her territo- 
ty. North of that, slavery is prohibited ; 
south of it slavery may or may not exist, as 
she may select. Texas had entered the Un- 
ion on this condition, and she was willing to 
adhere to that condition. He did not see 
that this bill affected the interests of ‘Texas 
in any way. ‘The extension in Oregon of 
the lise to 42° could not affect the southern 
States. He stood on the frontier. and he 
saw nothing in whatever legislation might 
take place in reference to territory north of 
42° which could concern his State. He re- 
minded the Senate that thirteen senators from 
the northern States had voted for the admis- 
sion of Texas as she came in. And he was 
ready to vote for the admission of Oregon, 
even with the prohibition of slavery attached 
to it, as it could never effect the soathern 
Territories. He might vote against receding 
because he hoped something better might be 
obtained. As to the southern territories, the 
governmegt of California is not now before 
us. He remembered the cry of disunion and 
nul‘igvation when the high tariff was impo- 
sed. That ery reached him in the wilder- 
ness, an exile from kindred and friends; but 
it rung in his ears, and wounded his heart. 
But now he was in the midst of such a cry, 
and he was-bound to act as a man i 
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@Xtraneous matter. 


of the history of the dissolutionof the Union, 
Chapter “number two” was to” 
both houses had a 


to go hefore the country as a part of the 
tory of dissolution. t “4 os 


He would, be said, think that a man who 


No influence had these menaces on him. 
A key dropped into the broad Atlantic would 


tht would be felt in the seas of China. Just 
as little did this talk of disunion ruffle him. 
Thos, he said, would end the chapter num- 
ber two. 





Van Buren’s Letter of Acceptance, 


Is none of the shortest, as our readera will 
see. We however give it entire, for all will 
be anxious to know what is said by the nom- 
inee of the Buffalo Convention—the chief 
candidate of what Joxhua Leavitt calls “The 
Liberty party of 1840 expanded into the 


great Union «party or Free Democracy of 
1848.” 


LINDENWALD, Aug. 22d, 1848. 


Gentlemen:—I have had the honor to receive 
your letter, giving me official information of the 
proceedings of the Buffalo Convention. The com- 
position, character and proceedings of that body, as 
described by you, and the concessions of feeling 
and to some extent, of opinions also, on the part of 
its members, which enabled them to unite their ex- 
ertions upon a common, and to the country, a vital- 
ly important question, show it to have been govern- 
ed by a pure’and wes | patriotism, and demand from 
me a grateful acknowledgment for the expression of 
confidence you have communicated. r 

_ My position, @ regard to the Presidental elec- 
tion, is a peculiar one; and it is due to me, that the 
knowledge of it, should be co-extensive with that 
of every material step I take in the canvass. In 1844 
announced my determination to continue in retire- 
en the rest of my life; and my earnest desire 
to has been undiminished and invariable, from 
that moment to the present. I declined fully, 





of the solemn responsibilities imposed on 
him. He had heard the menaces and cries 
of disunion until he had become familiar with 
them, and they had now ceased to produce 
alarm in his bosom. He had no fear of the 
dissolution of the Union, when he recollec- 
ted how it had been established, and how it 
had been defended. It could not be the in- 
terest of the north to destroy the south, not- 
withstanding the papers signed by old men 
and old women, and pretty little girls, pray- 
ing for abolition, got up in the very small 
eoteries—these could not ruffle the Union.— 
The intelligent and manly spirits of the north 
would tise up to defend the Union. He 
wished no separation of the states. He had 
too mnch confidence in the north to fear any 
injury from that section. And he thought 
the south—and he was a southern man— 
should make some sacrifice for the purpose of 
reconciliation with the north. As to the 
Presidential elections, he hoped they would 
always continue and that the republic would 
exist; buthe did not dread the influence 
which these questions would exercise on leg- 
islation. - Oregon cannot obtain protecti®n 
and good government except from Congress; 
a he hoped these would be extended to 
er. 

He protested aguinst the cries of disunion, 
and against every attempt to traduce the 
Union. He was of the South, and he was 
ee to defend the south; but he was for 
the Union. ‘The Union was his guiding star, 
and he would fix his eyes on that star to di- 
rect his course. He would advise his friends 
of the South and of the North to pursue mea- 
sures of conciliation. He would discourage 
every attempt to sow discord, and to stir up 
the passions of the country, and kindle them 
up to war. He regretted that the Senator 
from South Carolina had used any menacing 
langaage against the Union. 

Mr. Calhoun explained that he used no 
menace, He spoke of his own position. 

Mr. Houston said he was to find that 
the Senator meant no menace. What would 


be done by the South? Would she have a 
convention? 
Mr. Downs. Have not the North had a 


convention ? 

Mr. Butler. Does the Senator think it 
treason in the South to have a convention} 

Mr. Houston said, certainly not. It would 
have the right to hold a convention and raise 
a pony war against the women and children 
who get up abolition papers, or against that 
convention at Buffalo; and he had seen a 
mach more table convention of buffa- 
loes, He wonld never go into any Southern 
convention—-he would never aid in any 
scheme to bring about a dissolution of the 
Union, What would a Southern convention 
dot Would it oppose the laws enacted by 
a majority of the two houses? Would it 
raise troops to cut off emigrants to Oregon, 
because they were going there without ne- 
groes? He wished to know if this would 
not be a beautiful idea? ‘The Senator from 
South Carolina, 9 voting for the Missouri 
compromise, could not head a conve 
Heaven would not let him. Such met muti- 
nous, nondescript company as he would have, 
under him, would never have been seen be- 
fore. As for himself, he would not go in for 
carrying on a war to Puget’s Sound for a vi- 


sionary object. 
Mr. Benton called the attention of the Sen- 





ate to the fact that the Senate had 
| every word and every letter of the bill from 


the 
recede 
to | The constitutionality, the , the bumanity aad 


but explicitly, offers from fi s in oth- 
er states, to promote my nomination at the late Bal- 
timore Convention; and in the same spirit, refused 
permission to the New York Delegation, to present 
my pame to that body, under any circumstances 
witha ratoual Id have b 
. is refusal would have been equally decisive. 
if it had been certain that they wood have had it 
in their power to-carry their friendly wishes iuto ef- 
fect. The New York Delegation to the Utica Con- 
“read requested my oustons, in regard to the ob- 
igations im upon them by the Baltimore - 
inations, sg Pastivetional ty bes die my 
of a prohibition, by Congress, of the introduction 
of slavery into territories now free from it, They 
also asked my consent to the use of my name, by 
the Convention, as its candidate for the Presidency. 
I pyres | gave them the opinions they desired, 
but declined the last request absolutely. at they 
sincerely desired to respect my wishes in this re- 
gard, | have never doubted. ‘But the Convention 
were of opinion that the use of my name was neces- 
sary, as well to enable the Democracy of New York 
to carry forward witha reasonable pect of ulti- 
mate success the great principle for which they con- 
tended, as to sustain themselves in the extraordinary 
position to which they had been driven by the injus- 





long existed between us, gave them a right so to use 
it, not ool without my consent but against my 
known wishes. Entertaining these views, they de- 


‘The reasons why I did not feel myself at liberty 


peated, 


alf you have addressed me. 
I have i and consid 





attention due to the 


itis presented. It breathes the 
sents a political chart which, wi 


sustain. 


not to be doubted, that the present no 
movement of the 


der the control of Co 
until recently, been enabled to neutralize the inja- 
tion are raponed, any to which our free insti- 
Sietiscaletonte 


up by our brethren of the slaveholding States, in 
to the first branch of this policy, so inadmis- 


ings, as to produce a rush of public sentiment to- 
wards the point of resistance, which with a popula- 
tion so considerate and 

seen, except when a conviction exists that the hon- 


ys. A pdgd ei ergy bey mg te) the 
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the expediency of the ground they have taken, » 


2 


rm 


bpen when 
greed to this Oregon bill, 
word for word, and lever for lettur; and when 
the Senate interjected in the bill a foreign 
question—a question relating altogether to 
another subject—and this number two was 





asithad been said, produce a disturbance ' new slav 


tice of others, and that the relations which haa so | °"" *8tes™e#®- 


cided to nominate me, and omitted to giv P um? . 
usual notice of their secsedia give me the | At the south the feeling is very different, because 


to interpose any further obstacles to their wishes, 
have been given to the public, and need not be re- 


It is in this form that my name, as a candidate for pel somes 
rv rhein has been brought before the people. 
Occupy ing this position, I shall fee! myself honored be d 1 that the 
by the support of an assemb|: snlightened | ~~ ret er southern breth- 
patriotic, a so devoted to Ge cocinatanee al tes } ae no 08 OO SAY > 

reat principle we contend for, as that in whose be- | 


1 the platform 
adopted by the Buffalo Convention, as defining the 
political creed of the “Free Democracy,” with the ‘Gone in the case under consideration, and in. the 


“ not e C 
peptide the territories; and that, consequently, 


I am about to make, I can, in good faith, adopt and | AS... 


precedented 
ic mind in the non-slavehold- | (rib which wave 


the institution, in localities where it was placed ow- | vest of all objections that can be 


Oye ses ciminans of ithio.petien 68 Bitte pe of publ cieconcavenl ee 
rious tendencies of an element of discord, more dif- in question has been so thoroughly 


. Butunhappily for the present that it is ne longer necessary 
ure welfare of our | jn re! it. 
pretension has been recently ret j 


sible upon principle, and so ros to our feel. | overthrow, give to that 


wiction exists thet the bon. | {R@ Missouri compromise, Me.Monree, 
















‘ . 3 
A yeinee yuk z & < 
Se ehetttens + wo 
- rey 


the House ; but the Senate Wad added to if} “**it 
We now saw the open- |, 
ing of that second chapter, which the senator 
frou South Carolina had spoken of, as # part 






















might bri + Mortar, and trowel to dam To 

up the inlay Mississippi, had commenced Pru. Be, hold! , 

a feasible and wise enterprise in comparison | ly active in a met the ord 
with the project of that man who might under. | which six newstates were 
take to ron a dividing line between the States | five actually wens, 

of this Union. All this talk was Thrse addestite he 

idle. Itwag tikes © yr BE s 


in . Siete, Oe rs 

onary to 

‘ tralized, b 
ebold states. 

which has elapsed—we may wel 
| viewed in connection with such 
| have witnessed the addition of nine sla 

and only three non-slaveholding, states 
' federacy, beyond those which were provided 
| befure the adoption of the Constitution, mak’ 
| them to stand filteento fifteen. The 
| originally secured to the non-slav; states, 
{ ana with the knowledge of which they assisted 
| investing the institution of slavery a. the states, 





with the privil and of the Constitu- 
| tion, ten anes tome cochlea. lated. These facts can- 
| not be d or led, aud when once 





| fully 1 and appreciated by the 
| the non-slaveholding staies, they must have a con- 
, trolling influence over their future course... The 
emotions they have already excited, o not to 
‘ surprise intelligent and ingenuous in any 
quarter, 
| _ butit is not the only, nor even the most repulsive 
view which we are compelled to take of the ot 
| pretensions of our brethren of the stay: i 
states. Slayery is now ap in a livery which 
it never wore before. On every previous vecasion 
when there has been a conflict of opinion in regard 
to it, the question has only been, how far the poli- 
cy of 1787 should be carried out by probibiting or 
restricting the extension of slavery in territory 
which was, at the time, subject to its introduction. 
Most of the territory of the Laited States which was 
thus situated, save the state of Lowa, which wasex- 
cepted by the Missouri Compromise, has been con- 
verted into slave states, and admitted into the Un- 
‘jonas such. Now, for the first time, the attempt 
| made, to permit the introduction of slavery into 
| territories which are now free from it—territories 
| from which it was expelled, within the last fifteen 
‘or twenty years, by the express and solemn act of 
| their former governmemt and people—a govern- 
bes akaage hv Ages whom in respect to the at: 
tributes of freedom, ours could not @ com- 
Edeote this its only or its worst feature. In an- 
nexing 2 ed Union Tense, 60 cunemrb = 
state, cov an area capable formed in- 
to man canbe’ such states, we Sodhess besa 
{war with Mexico, which clauned continued do- 
‘ minion over that state, ‘Lhe territories im regard 
pao bg is now made, are among the 
| conquests of this war, It is, therefore, in effect, 


= 





, war, an appeal to the inhabitants of the non-slave- 

| holding states, to sauction the extension, through 
our instrumentality, of slavery into territories, 
which the United S ates have, in fact, a dby 

| the wae . “ i re 

/ great evil. uch « propos 
state’, to ensura its prompt rejection by the no, « 
siaveboiwing ° 


stotes. 
1 U what cle is it to sustain a 
poo groun aitempted 


Y* | princapie so repugnant to our feelings, so 


| tive in owe view, to our national character, and so 

' well calculated, if successful, to cloud the 

this great Republic ? That there should be diver- 

| sities of opinion amd teeling upon the sunject of 

' slavery between us and our southern brethren, is 
| certainly natural, 

The strength of northern aversion to the institu- 


2 


tion, has been recently very truly stated on the 
' floor of the Senate, by a very d ished south- 
The of the could not 


overcome this aversion, if they would ; aud they 
canoot desite to do so, because they religiously be- 

| eve that the highest earthly interests Ef man we 
based on its anu ultimat 





! the culture of their minds and dispositions and th 
force of habit bave had an opposite tendency.— 
This hnoun, aint Sor pennunay shlewe b le 
diversit, opinion and fee ( ta 

eye sean ord ras og at ane 





in speech and action. This duty bas doubtless 
been occasionally lost sight 0’, ou both sides ; but 
from it has 


D. 

No one will venture to insist that it is, at this day, 
either expedient or right to originate slavery in ter- 

| ritories that are free frou it, if it Se 


| prevented. But it is cnoat be 


ve subjects which it embra- . 
ces, and the interest na Acatndeoes under which | form proposed. First, prema highs voy wmalng 


‘ongress the power to 


+ regard to.the chief topic of the resolution, it is | “ete, butse amay infractions of the 


ing States, upon ret of slavery, is caused ehemence with their 
mainly by an earnest desire ome and enforce an 
the policy in to it, estab’ by the foand- 


political proscription, in the exclusion 
(the Republic. ‘That poliey, in addition Son en ee — 
grecpoutes prohibition of S leveign slave weds, peck why rent y. a ln 
was— 
by 


Ist. Adequate, efficient, and certain securit i eae regard prom: 
against the extension of slavery into territories whe nd me eo ee la Ant pm diti. es | ye 
it did not practically exist. | be solved by to the tests provided by the 

2q., That in the language of your own condens- | -onstitntion rm the rectitude of our motives, and 
ed and excellent resolution, “Siavery in the sever- | 1. correctness of our conduct, we are 
al ee a etn its existence, | 5, earth, wo the opinion of the civilized aod 
should de upon State laws, which caunot be | hereafier greater wiser than: 
repealed or modifed by the Federal Government,” | herenlier to © power dat le yea: 
and— ‘ : 

3d. A spirit of considerate forbearance towards | ‘The question of constitutionality, 


inh 


i: 
i 


‘and condemned by the voice 


i 
i 


Two circumstances have, 
curred, which though not 


i 


i 
rfl 


‘that entitles them to notice. It now 


i 
a 


| whatever may have been the original o'yjects of the * 





“<ntatay 





wel 





‘ 


gists in 





ci 

















a nm 
mously of opinion that C did p 

the power in question; and that the then 
President, a man who was on the scene of 
action when the Constitution was formed, 
concurring in that opinion, approved the bill. 
‘The documents which attest these interest- 
iug circumstances are before the country, 
and every one will judge for himself of their 





i a 


—— a 





| the ayes will be found the respected names Utica, as repeating the declaration that I from this cause, be in some proper way 
| of Baldwin and Jackson of Georgia, Breck- would, if elected, withhold my approval from | obviated. Come what may the good 
| enridge and Brown of Kentucky, Franklin @ bill for the abolition of slavery in the Dis? faith of the nation 1must always be scru- 
land Stone of North Carolina, Stevens, trict. 1 could not now give any such agsur- ulandia maindined ? 
| Thompson, Mason, and Wilson Cary Nich- | ance, for the reason, that the ecircamstances P M hee + 4 
olas of Virginia, Sumpter of South Carolina, | by which the question is mow surrounded, My opinions in regard to protective 
land Wright of Maryland. The states which are widely and materially different from what! duties and the best Source ol srevenue, 
| have grown up under, and in conformity to they were when the declaration was made; | were very fully given in my letter to the 





claims to credence, considered in 
with what has been said upon the subject by 
the survivor of the cabinet referred to. 

To bring the matter nearer to our own 
times, within a few day#, upon the very heel 
of the recent discussions upon this point, a 
bill containing this restriction—the very bill 
which has in part produced this discussion 
—has passed both branches of the national 


| that ord have, ina very great degree, and because, upon a question of expres | Indiana Convention in 1843, which was 
! . s i . . 

heen settled by emigrants from the slave- circumstances inust control. At that time) extensively published ; and they are the 
| holding states. Thousands of these hardy the apprehension was honestly entertained, saineg now. 1, on that occasion, gave 
|and enterprising pioneers, many of them a- that there was danger of a servile wat, ipeon-| hy poason for regarding the system of 
| mongst the most respectable of their fellow- | sequence of the extent to which the agitation | haar nage fs a 
eee - : ; , db theca taxation in force in the states, viz: a di- 
| citizens, for a series of years in succession, of the question had been p a ‘ he sed 
| Jeft their friends and neighbors in the slave-| Participating in this apprehension and be-| FCCt tax Upon the assessed property, as 

of | more equal and equitable than a system 










legislature, and received the constitutional 


approval of the present executive—an ap- of either that in doing so they submitted to excitement,and warding off the danger w ich | ports would for a long time continue to 


roval which it was his sworn duty to with- 

old, if he had not been satisfied that all the 
provisions of the bill were in conformity to 
the constitution, ‘The preseyt President, al- 
60 2 slaveholver, elected from a slavelolding 
state, with a large portion of his Cabinet in 
the same sitvation, has given the highest 
sanetion to the doctrine we contend for that 
is known to our institutians; and although 


’ i . . 
| tions; it never entering into the imagination | would have a salutary influence in 





| holding states for what was then the far west, | lieving that such a declaration, in adv ; ; 
ied by their prayers and benedic- any action of Congress upon the et, of duties on imports. | gave also my 
ing | reasons for believing that duties on im- 


any personal or sectional reproach or degra- menaced the peace of the slave holding states, | 
dation. Prosperous and happy in their new 1 ve - —— poy 8 Whilst, the | 
abode, they 1 their associates, and the ' one hand, all grounds for this apprehension oange “i : 
greet. Suunprien they accomplished, have| have passed away, we ate, on the jother, | COUCS, In preference to a resort to direct 


to be used, as the mode by which the 
federal government would collect its rev- 


EES pn 
continually, and their redemption draweth | AN TI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
nigh 

If I cannot labor in their behalf myself, it 
is my heart's desire to encourage those who Lise 
can and have a heart to. I should have been 





SALEM, SEPTEMBER 8, 1818. 


“*T love agitation when there is cause for 
glad to have attended the Anniversary and | it—thealarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
contributed to the Fair, but my health is far tants of a city. eaves them from being burned 
from good, and evidently my duty was here, | ® their beds." —Edmund Burke. 

I have enclosed one dollar, to be approp } 
ted as you see fit. 











Itake pleasure in sus-| (> Persons having business connected 
taining and reading your paper. 1 hoped to | with the paper, will please call on James 

find a subseriber for you, but failed. We | Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 
have faithful sentinels to guard the people a- —~ . 
gainst the encroachments of * modern infi- 
delity.”” rey ; 
By the way, Henry ©, Wright may lay If we had needed any other evidence that 
down his missive, in the cause of Non-Re- the Free Soil movement is not abolitionism 
sistance, for Non-Resistance has recently | than that which we lrad before us at the time 
' vy 


Martin Van Buren’s Letter. 


! 








been honored and admired by ali who have | threatened with a subversion of the spiitand | @Xations. Although the later policy is, 
witnessed their success, One of these very Character of our government, throu the! | believe, steadily gaining in the public | 
seitlers, after assuming and for many years’ successful encroachments of the slave power. mind, its advance has not yet been suf- 
discharging the responsibility of enforcing If, under such circomstances, two branches | ficient to authorize us to expect its carly 
the ordinance of 1787, and after enjoying a of the national legislature should decide that | adoption. . 





he felt himself called upon to make an extra 
message, setting forth his reasons for be- 


lieving thatthe restriction ought not to be) t 
applied to our Mexican territuries, be dors) tion, Another highly distinguished inhab- to arrest its passage by the exercise 
not take the slighiest notice of the constitu- | jtant of one of the territories, subject to the velo power. 

tional objection on which so many southern | same restriction, after having also, for a long 


states had baved their opposition to the gen- | 
eral measure. This branch of the subject, 


has been thus, and we hope forever, disposed | 
is further contended that slaves ate 60 | 


ize their owners to carry them into any of | 


large share of his country’s confidence and re- a due regard for the public interest requires | 


i ; ay ‘ wt, if | ? | 
spect in other forms, was finally elevated to the passage of such a law IT mao | have revenue for its support, and the ve- | 


the | TY heavy debt which it has recently ta- | 
| curred ought to be paid as soon as practi- | 
Among the difficult subjects that ocfupied cable. Under these circumstances fac | 
series of years, borne the responsibility of , the attention of my illastrions prede@asor, | quiesce in the resolve of the Convention, | 
seeing the execution of this now derided or- | whilst | was a member of his cabinet, - of | that the means for these purposes should | 
dinanee, as Governor of the territory, is, at myself whilst President, that of ri B08 | be raised by a revenue iariff | 
present, the favored candidate for the same , harbor immprovements by the aid of the fed- Tivos docdial tt dnd $4 ihe Catvet:? 
high Office, of portions of thecitizens of the eral go t, occupied a p posi: | grapes . 


| tion. 


In the meantime the government must | 
the Presidency, and died in that exalted sta- . President, think it within the line of 








been publicly examined and condemned, if | we penned wor leader of last week, we now 
not executed. It was asserted, that it is | have it in Mr. Van Buren's © Letter of Ac- 
dangerous, that Reason, Humanity, and | ceptance,” as we smust call it out of courtesy, 


| Seripture are all against it, that the Non-Re- | although it is not in feta better of accepl- 


sistant according to his theory has noclaims ance. He was unwilling to consent that his 
on the merey of God, and noclaim on the | name should be presented by the Barnburn- 
Gospel. For Peace and Humanity Yours. | ers at their Utica Convention as the ecandi- 
CLARRISSA G. OLDS. | date of that party, but signified to his friends, 
ee . that if they felt it was desirable to nse it, he 
Tw the Abolitioniats of Cherry Valley, Ando- “had no right to forbid them. ‘This is the po- 
ver, ond Milesford. _ | sition he now sustains in relation te the Free 
The undersigned are your representatives Soil Convention at Buffalo, for, afie? refer- 
in the Anniversary Meeting of the Western | ring to the Utica matter in his letter of ac” 


far to be regarded as property as to author-| slaveholding as well as of the other states. 


lo the face of facts like these, is it possi- 


vention, and tothe occasion, tw depart | 
Whilst the conviction was very geney- | thus much from the rule which 1 pre- | 


the territories, and to hold them there, not-| ble that the application of this restriction to a] with ourselves and others, that a large | scribed to myself in my lever to the In- | 


Anti-Slavery Society, now insession. Being 
thereby enabled to understand the present 
wants of the society, weask to lay them be- 


ceptance, he explicitly declares : 
| “Itis in this form that my name, as a 


‘ assuredly, if it were well founded, we would 


withstanding any act which Congress may | New Mexico and California ean operate 10 class of them was deserving of aid fron\, 


pass upon the subject. If congress have the 
constitutional power to prohibit slavery in| 
the territories, its laws place the subject on, 
same footing there, as the state laws do in! 
the states. As, well, therefore might the 
slaveholder contend that he can bring his | 


as that he can bring them in territories where | 
slavery is prohibited by Congress. If his 

slave runs away, and enters a non-slavehold- | 
ing state, he does not thereby become free, | 
but shall be delivered. upon the claim of the | 
person entitled to his tervices. But this is! 
not in consequence of the recognition of the | 


the disparagement of our brethernof the slave- 
holding states? No impartial mind can, I 
think, regard it in this light; and if there be 
any other objections insisted on, that 
are worthy of notice, Tam not apprised 
of them. None that are tenable, can, in my 


done with ultimate safety. The present 
generation stand inthe same relation towards 
those very extensive territories, in which 
the sages of 1787 stood towards the north- | 
western territory. If we act as wisely as 
they did, results not less glorious than those 


that quarter, and that it could be extend- 


ed to them without exceeding the pres-\questions. 
cribed powers of the government, all /ghe rest of the canvass, adhere 


dustrial Congress, in regard to farther | 
expositions of my opinions upon public 
Having done so, I shall for 
to that 


| candidate for the Presidency, bas been brought 
| before the peels Occupying this position, 

| | . 

| ‘The ‘Treasurer's Report shows that the So- | I shall feel myself honored by the support 


Loni coli “hig | of an assemblaye so enlightened and patriotic, 
ciety is in debt to the amount of $800. This | and so devoted to the malbareknts of the 


| fore you. 


were strongly impressed withadeep sense | tle, and leave the whole matter in the | debt has been incurred by paying of past great principle we contend for, as that in 
of the liabilities to abuse to which the | hands of the people, with whose disposi- | arrearages, refunding to those who had taken | whose behalf yon have addressed me,” 
slaves iuto a state which prohibits slavery. | judgment be offered. ‘The measure is right. legislation of Congress upon the subject | tion of it all should be, and I certainly 
in itself, and what is right may always be. was unavoidably exposed. The matter! Will be, satisfied, 


was ono of frequent and earnest confer- | 
ence between President Jackson and my- | 
self, during the first two years of his first, | 
and the whole of his last term. The re- | 
sult was a conviction that no better course | 


right of property in such person, notwith- | which reflect such undying honor on the could be adopted than to approve such | 
standing the state laws; but in virtne of an| policy of that day, will follow the labors and | bills as we were satisfied came within the | 


express article of the constitution, which 
constitutes, one of its compromises upon the 
subject of slavery. This view of the matter 
was placed ina clear light in the recent de- 
hates, by one of the oldest and most distin- 
guished members of the Senate, when he in- 
sisted that the claim on the part of the slave- 
holders, though nominally to remove their 
os np was, in reality to transport their 
aws into the territories. One has, therefore, 
only to imagine a territory governed by the 
various and conflicting laws of thirty inde- 
pendent states to appreciate the absurdity of 
the pretension. 

Bat it is insisted that the prohibition car- 
ries with ita reproach to the slaveholding 
States, and that subinission to it would de- 

ethem. Thisis obviously the princi- 
pal, if notthe material, ground of opposition 
1o the measore that is persisted in; aud most 


have no just ground to take exception to the 
earnestness with which it is sustained. Let 
~ the ob , therefore, be fairly and dispass- 
jfona sidered. Very er opinions | 
of the dispositions of the Northern people are 
entertained by those who think them capable 
of desiring the deg ion of any of the 
states of the confederacy, whether they be 
slavehoiding or otherwise. ‘They entertain 
a too enlightened a sense of their own in- 
teresis; they have too just a conception of the 
true glory of the confederacy, and of the ex- 
tent to which the humiliation ofa part would 
tarnish the lustre of the whole; and they are 
above all, too national in their feelings not to 
cherish a deep solicitude for the honor and 
welfare of all its members. If they could, 
therefore, believe that the success of this 
measure would draw after it such consequen- 
ces, they would be arnong the last to uphold 
it. Ifitcan have such a tendency, it will 
certainly not be owing to any want of gener- 
sn fo its application. 

6 restriction will, of ¢ourse, be obliga- 
tory on all who settle in the territories, fron 
whatever state or country he may have emi- 
grated. They will, all in this respect, stand 
upon an equal footing. Ifany inhabitant of | 
any of the non-slaveholding states, who re- | 
moves to the territories has his capital invest- 
ed in business transactions which are not per- 
mitted by the laws of the territory, be must 
change the investment. If aslaveholder de- 
sires to remove there, he must dispose of his 
slaves, and employ free labor as his country- 
men and neighbors did, when they removed 
to different portions of the. north-western ter- 
, and in doing 80 made themselves pros- 
perous, contented, and happy. 

















E 


' 


perpetuate the memories of those by whom 
it is now upheld, 

The sixth resolution which embraces the 
subject of slavery in the district of Colum- | 
bia; and I observe a generality of express- 
jon in respect to the time when, and the cir- | 
cumstances under which, it was the opinion 
of the Convention that it should be abolished 


class referred to, and do all that could} 


| bo rightfully done by the Executive, to) ~~ — 


prevent abuses by appropriations for ob- 


jects that were not entitled to the aid of | 


the Federal Government. ' 
The appropriations for river and har- | 
bor improvements contained in acts of | 


I am. Gentiemen, very respectfully 


your triend, 
M. VAN BUREN. 
Bexsamin F. Botier, 
Josern L. Winter, and 
Saumon P. Cnase, Esqrs. 


Committe of Boffalo Convention. 














COMMUNICATIONS. 
Uisenveuse Lake Co. 0: Aug. 19, 1847. 
Mr. & Mrs. Jones.—Unsolicited, the Bu- 


which has not been usual on the part of the Congress approved during our respective | gle has been regularly forwarded to me for 
friends of immediate action. Most reflect- administrations, will show the results of | some time past, and I always love to hear 
| 


ing and philanthropic minds live in the hope 

that they will one day see slavery abolished, | 
not only in that District, but in the States | 
also, in the latter through the agency of the 

State Governments, to @hom the constitu- 

tion wisely leaves exclusive power in the— 
matter, and in the former by Congress. 

J may be mistaken, but I think I see in the 
guarded language of the resolutiog, evidence 
of an apprehension, on the part of the con- 
vention, that a difference in opinion, to some | 
extent at least, existed amon 
upon the point referred to, a 


its members | 


that conviction; and | know of nothing 
that would prevent me from pursuing the | 
same course if | should again occupy the | 
office of President. 

The subject is one of vast importance, | 
and well deserving the attention bestow: ! 
ed upon it by the Chicago Convention of 
last year. | have not before me the tet- 
ter addressed by my lamented friend, 
Governor Wright, to that body, but | was 


its welcome note, claiming liberty for the 
captive and freedom for the slave, breathing 
universal peace and good will toall mankind, 


| and this week, during the Anniversary, [ 


trust that you, with many others have been 


it advocates, in the audience of many who 
gathered around your post of occupation, 
who to-day are dispersing to their homes, 


of an enlight-; strongly and favorably impressed by the | beasing with them the seed which will in due 


ened and truly patriotic resolve not to suffer’ views he expressed upon the general | time bring forth fruit. 


that cireumstance, if it existed, to weaken 
the moral power of their unanimity on the, 
great question which had brought them to-— 
gether. «)¢ 

My opinion, in favor of the power of Con- 
gress to abolish slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, has been repeatedly avowed, as well 
when a candidate, as whilst President; ani 
every day’s reflection has but served to con- 
firm my convietion of its correctness. J, ut: 
the same time, expressed myself strongly a-, 
gainst fhe expediency of exercising it; and) 
in a recent letter to the New York delega- | 
tion at Utica, | refered to my continued op- | 
position to that measure. ‘The subject was | 
only incidentally introduced, and there was, 
consequently, but little care taken in regard 
to the terms in which the suggestivn was 
made. ° 

The form of expression which I employ- 
ed, has, it appears, led many honest and in- 
telligent men to assume that the remark re- 
lated exclusively to the past, and was not in- | 
tended to convey ny present views on the | 
matter. This consiryction, though, perhaps, | 
not unwarranted by the words employed, is, | 
in fact, erroneous; and itis due to truth, to | 
fair dealing, and to all who take an interest | 
in the matter, that the subject should now 
be placed in its true light. 

It is not to be denied that many of the rea- 
sons which in 1837 and before, operated to 
roduce the convictions I then expressed, no | 
nger exist; and if, when writing to the | 
New York delegation at Utica, ] could have 
anticipated what has since occurred, I should | 


subject. 

The views which I have for many 
years entertained in regard to the best) 
disposition by Congress, of the public | 
lands, have been recently set forth, in my | 
published letter to the *Industrial Con- | 
gress.” “They were— i 

First. That Congress ought to act upon 


It is a good time now to work in behalf 
of the enslaved, and for the renovation of this 
government, The Lord is working with 
you, his providences look in that direction, 
in his leaving the learned and the wise of 
this nation , the politicianand the ecclesias- 
| tie, to combine their efforts and prosecute 


| shares in the Bugle press and types, pub-| Under such etreumstances no pledges can’ 
| lishing the Bugle, and paying Agents. All with propriety be required of him, and he 

| will see that each item of these expenditures | gives none; although he freely expresses his: 
| was absolutely necessary to the continuance | views in relation to the various doctrines 
| of the operations of the Society. We have ‘embraced in the Buffalo resolutions. Ih,. 
not here time nor room to present a full ac- | however, requires a considerable effort of the 

count of all the good results that these ex- | imagination to conceive, that, under the cir- 
penditures have accomplished. For this we | eygstances, he will enter heart and: soul into 

refer you to the Corresponding Secretary's | the movement as defined by the platform of 
Report particularly, and to the advance of | principles adopted by the Convention which 

public sentiment on this question which has | nominated him. It is true, that in speaking 

eome under your own observation, Weare con- | of that platform he says: 

fident that these will be abundantly parpetent “Tt breathes the right spirit, and presents 

to convince you that the officers of the So- 4 political chart with the explanations I am 

ciety have acted efficiently and wisely. j about to make, | can, in good faith, adopt and 

But this debt is to be liquidated, and the op-— sustain,” 

erations of the society carried forward in | If his explanations are not too much like 

future, or disgrace and ruin befall our cause { the Jale Liberty party's former explanations 

in the West—if the debt be not paid, dis- | of the pro-slavery clauses of the U.S, Con- 
grace; if we stop in our tracks or turn round, stitution, it will be well for his anti-slavery 

|ruin! We lay these facts hefore you, and | supporters. He attributes the present move- 


| giving utterance and circulation to the truths | ask, will you shoulder the responsibility, by | ment vpon the subject of slavery in the 


refusing to do what you are able, of bringing | Northern States, to a desire to uphold and 
such calamitous consequences upon our enforce the policy of the fathers in regard to 
cause ? that institution. This policy he sums up as 
Never was the necessity of the agitation | consisting—in addition to the contemplated 
greater than at present. Hon. J. R. Gid- | Prohibition of the foreign slave trade—in se- 
dings said to Mr. Garrison, * Yiu roeked | curity against the extension of slavery into 
me and 1 rocked the nation.” Here is an free territories, the admission that slavery in 
ingenious and trathful acknowledgement that | the States is wholly dependent upon State 
| ours is the great efficient motive power of laws, and ‘a spirit of considerate forbearance 
| all thetagitation of the slave question in the | towards the institution’ where Congress has 
land. Without it, the Buffalo Convention | power to destroy*it, 
and the Wilmot Proviso movement would | Is this the platform of principles of which 


' countenanced, and 


the principle, that the United States have | their designs till they are ripe for confusion 
a greater interest in the early seulement of language like the builders of Babel. A 
and substantial Lip aA i | the pub- | remarkable movement the nomination of Mr. 
ober. arg bo oaiben te revenue | Van Buren, I rejoice, inasmuch as I can see 
Hr en ee spa phen | by the eye of faith indications that this is 


Secondly. That the accumulatian of 4 
large tracts, in few hands, should be dis- one of those events which go to show that 
ry | the Lord is surely and perhaps speedily a- 


Thirdly. That liberal facilities ought | bout to * overtarn, and overturn, overt urn," 
to be affurded, for the acquisition of small | and vain are all the efforts of great men or 
portions, by such of our citizens, wherev- | good men, 80 called, and bad men all com- 
er residing, as are in good faith, desirous | bined, to turn it aside or arrest its progress, 
of possessing them nt homes tor them: | although its onward march may be effected 
selves and their families. These opin- | in 4 way and by means altogether unlooked 
ions were enna ‘i ag Ae a ge: for by them, and absolutely contrary to their 
whilst a candidate for the Presidency. | plane.ced wishes, We-ohen hear misisters 


set forth, also, in my letter to the Indus- | iF 
trial Congress. tap veneeabtiiedetiale | | and professed christians pray the Lord to 


had, whilst Presigent, made to Congres, | “ basten the time and overturn and overturn 
and the acts | had approved to promote | &e., but I have often thought, that as soon 
the policy | had avowed. The general | as they see the thing coming for which they 
principles | have sustained upon the sub- | ask, soon as they see the world begin to 
ject of the disposition of the public lands, | move, and present arrangements and * 
are in harmony with the resolution of the | 





not have been, and the masses would yet 
be at ease inthe old mammoth pro-slavery 
parties. Ours is the greatcentral sun of the 
anti-slavery system, in the reflection of whose 
light, many are beginning to see their way 
out of their pro-slavery entanglements, but 
who have not yet enjoyed its full blaze to 
discover that ** No union with slaveholders ” 
is the true dnd only true ground the aboli- 
tionists can occupy. If our efforts must 
ceasé, our great light stop shining, these will 
be left to go back to their beggarly elements. 
The Buffalo Convention and Wilmot Provi- 
so will soon be numbered with the things 
that were, the slaves chains rivited tighter, 
and his hope so long delayed still deferred. 
But give your society the means and we will 
soon teach the Wilmot Proviso men that 
* Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Principles, 
and Free Men;”’ are totally inconsistant with 
* union with slgveholders, ” 


| political abolitionists have boasted so much ? 
| Is this the policy they design to uphold and 
enforce? What is there anti-slavery insuch 
‘a policy? Nothing! It is opposed to sla- 
very exlensivn, and thatisall. No abolition- 
ist ever yet talked about ‘a spirit of consi- 
| derate forbearance ” towards that sam of all 
villanies, the hell born system of slavery, no 
mnatter where located. The ery of every true 
lover of freedom is “ Away with it’—his 
| policy, no compromise—no forbearance to- 
ward the accursed thing. 

The re of the ¢ ntion declaring 
that it is the duty of the Federal Government 
to relieve itself of the responsibility of the 
existence of slavery where it has the power 
to legislate, when read in the light of Van 
Buren’s explanation, means, that it should 
exercise ‘a spirit of considerate forbearance 
towards the institution in localities where it 
| was placed under the control of Congress.”’ 








Your are well aware that considerations of | And this spirit of forbearance and concilia- 


Let us, fora moment, look atthe charac- , have felt it my duty to discriminate between | 
the reasons which had passed away, and | 
gone those which yet remain. But when my let- | 
actment of the ordinance of 1787, which pro- | ter to them was written, nothing could have | 
hibited the introduction of slavery into terri- 
tories which had been ceded by several of the 
states to the United difference 
of the (wo measures, con- 

that the territory to 
which sic ordinance of °87 was applied, was 


, sail wag its cession, subject to the intro- 
of slavery, whilst the territories to 


Presidency; and, of course, it was not m 
intention to say what my conduct would be | 
on this or 
cumbent of that place. 

I have spoken in a former part of this let- 
ter, of the three leading features of the poli- 


which it is now sought to be applied, had, at | ey, in regard toslavery, adopted by the Fath- 
the time of the to as. been already | ers of the Republic. History, if true, must 
: from it by law. record the fact, that the North has hitherto 


Whe first sradiatabea the principle which 
ran ry in the t of the ordinance, 
of 17871 Thomas Jefferson. Who promoted 
secured i's passage througt the Continent- 

All the distinguised and patri- 
men who that year represented Wie slave- 
holding states in that hody, without a solita- 
a. Who gave the measure his 
it into 





in that which inculeat 
point now referred to. 


for on the 
I wish to see the for- 


conduct in this matter, still farther continued. 
Approving of the Platform which the Con- 
vention has ad d, and » from my 

rd to it, 





r 78 i 
sa by approving a bill to carry | impressions of right and duty in 
> under the ns conernseaie — 

George Wash ithin ast sixty 
and to 1838, the same enactment bas 
Tee agein and again repeated, with the geo- 


eral concurrence of the southern members, 


it, with an issue which, all must admit to be, 
in some degree at least, effected by different 
considerations. 
In my judgment, all that iv necessary to 
mentality. A full fifth of the states of | insure success, is dispassionate, hut steady 
ies | and firm action. Let the great principle we 
are now contending for, be once more re-es- 
tablished in the councils of the nation, and 
the institution of slavery in the District of 
Columbia will fall of itself. Other and more 
will intervene, and ind nee 


Mich Win, Bele committee of | the inhabitants themselves to labor for its re- 
John 


which William of Virginia, was | moval: 
chairman, and . th Car-| I miust not, however, be anderstond, either 
‘olipa,-2 member. It was passed in the Sen- | by what I now say. or by what was said in 
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* 


‘ote of sixteen to five, aud among | my letter to the New York Deleyation us 


faithfully sustained her part, in the mainten- | 
ance of this policy, and In None more Fo than, secondary, and comparatively unimpor- | powers that be,” to advance the cause of 


bearance which has so long characterized her | 


convention, with this difference; that 
whilst the convention, propose free grants 
of limited quantities, for actual settlement, 


been further from my expectations, than that | te farthest that I had gone, was to rec- 
1 should ever again bea candidate for the | ommend grants of portions of them, at 
| prices litte, if any thing, more than sul- 


ficient to defray the ex of survey 


any other matter, if again ao in | and location. The policy to which | 


| have so long adhered, for the suc- 
cess of which | have-been sincerely sol- 
iciious, makes the early, and, as far as 
| practicuble, substantial seulement of the 
public lands, the principal, and the reve- 
| nue derived from the sales of them. a 


‘ tant object. 

| Lvregard the question of revenue, as 

| only important, because it affords a pros- 

| pect of securing regularity, and a greater 
degree of stability inthe seulemenis. If 
a plan can be devised by which these ob- 


jexaction of a pecuniary consideration 
| from the settlers, the relinquishment of 
| that consideration would with me, be no 
objection to the measure. From a re- 


port of the Commitiee on public lands, 


which has lately been forwarded to me, + 


lit appears that the sales of the-pabtic 
Bindi have been pledged tothe public 
creditors for one of the loans of the last 


year. If this is so, Co will, with- 


, out doubt, if any plan for the free gift of 


{any portions of the public lands to acwal 
jaeulera, should hereafter find favor in 
ltheie eyes, sce thet the objection arising 


| izations begins to be overturned, they all 

take théalarm, and fearing that the world is 
going to beturned upside down, they run 
| with uplifted hands and outstretched arms to 
| place themselves under it and seize hold of 
| ittokeepitin its right position. This is 
| not the way in which they expected it to be 
| overtorned. ‘The men and the measures used 





this kind,andothers,might be multiplied indefi- tion which he so emphatically approves, cx- 
nitely. In view of them, can you,will you with- | tends yet further; for, after referring to the 
hold the’last farthing you are able to bestow? | aversion with which the North regards slave- 
We have taken the responsibility of assu- | ry, he says: 

tring the Society that your abundant contri- | “ At the South the feeling is very different, 
butions will give this question a most ac- | because the culture of their minds and dispo- 
ceptable negative. That if the movement | sitions, and the force of habit, have an oppo- 
falters the responsibility shall rest on others, | site tendency. ‘This known, and for a sea- 





| to accomplish this work are not of their choos- 
| ing. To keep the world right side up, they 
| surround it with the sword and the cannon, 
| the halter and the dungeon, and rely upon 

these cruel weapons in the hands of * the 


the Prince of Peace, whose kingdom is not 
| of this world, but which kingdom is destined 
| to * break in pieces ai! ulher kingdoms. "— 
| Who does not rejoice to see kingdoms and 
thrones falling, animated by the cheering 


that I shall be among the last to abandon it, | jects would, in all reasonable probability ; hope that they are to give place eventually 
{ prefer not to connect oar efforts to sustain | be as well effected, as they ean be by the, % better order of things. And if America 


| has not a kingdom and a throne to sacrifice, 


, te son, at least, incurable diversity of feeling 
neton you. We have done so; vabesitating- | 544 opinion should beget a spirit of concilia- 
ly and confidently. 


tion, and inculeate mutual forbearance in 
$100, including what you have already | speech and action, T'his duly has duubtless 
paid or pledged, is the amount we have au- 


been cecasionally lost sight of, on both sides ; 

F F but it t be denied that the departure 

thoriaed the society to set dawn to your be- beni ts hea tant Shh, ‘gusleat on the con of 
count, and pledged you to the payment of it. 
We are sure we have not misjudged in re- 


our Southern brethren.” 
gard to your dbility to pay this amount.— 
You have been in the constant custom of 
paying much more than this for the support 
of a pro-slavery church and priesthood whose 
only influence was to crush the bondmen to 
the earth. And now, will you be unwilling 


We infer from this, that Van Buren's in- 
flaence, should he again visit the White 
House, wil] be used to temper the impetuosi- 
ty of some of the Southern members in their 
defence of slavery, to check the too ardent 
| zeal of the North, to restrain within the 
| bounds of propriety the opposition of a Gid- 





| it has a ** Glorious Union, ” for which there 
| is atleast as much as a “ barley-cake, ” 
| somewhere in God’s government, prepared 
| or preparing to be tumbled into its tent to 
overturn it that it shall lay all along. To 
accomplish this object, you are Jaboriug, ma- 
king the barley cake or eollecting materials 
for it. Be encouraged and toil on, and cease 
not your efforts, for, Sayres, Drayton and 
English are in prison demanding your sym- 
pathies and labors, and the sighing of the 
bondmen in this Christiaa motion ascendeth 


| to ifest equal zeal in undoing the heavy 
burdens which you have in part helped to 
bind upon our fainting brother? We believe 
not; and acting upon this conviction; have 
taken the responsibility of placing you debt- 
or to the Western Anti-Slavery Society, 


dings, a Hale, and a Mann, and teach them 

to speak of man-stealing in the language of 

conciliation and considerate forbearance. 
Again referring to the platform, he says : 


“ The sixth resolution embraces the sub- 
ject of slavery in the District of Columbia ; 








$100. and I observed in ita generality of expres- 

H. W, CURTIS, sion, in respect to the time mn, and the 

LUCINA CURTIS, circumstances wnder which, it was the opinion 

EMIL ¥ PHELPS, of the Convention that it should be abolish- 

: THERESA CORNELL, ed, which has not been usual on the part of 

‘ J. A. SEVERANCE, pcre of een ee a Most wa 
i i i inds live in 1 

pe ee hope, that A will one day see slavery aso 
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lished, not only in that District, but in the 
States also, in the latter through the agency 
of the State governments, to whom the Con- 
stitution wisely leaves exclusive power tn the 
matter, and in the former by Congress. I 
may be mistaken, but I think T see in the 
guarded language of the resolution, evidence 
of an apprehension, on the part of the Con- 
vention, that a difference in opinion, to some 
extent, at least, existed among its members, 
upon the point referred to, and of an enlight- 
ened and truly, patriotic resolve, not to suffer 
that circumstance, if it existed, to weaken 
the moral power of thei¢ unanimity on the 
great question which had brought them to- 
gether.” 

Yes, in common with other men of “ re- 
flectiog and philanthropic minds,” he hopes 
to see slavery abolished in the District some 


time—but whent He is opposed to having ‘in his inmost soul he knows that he is not if | 
he knows anything about him’; such, a one, 


it abolished there at present, and of course is 
bound in honor to nse his influence to pre- 
vent it, 


1D. Ai das, 





e of 1836, and Martin 
Van Buren, the Free Soil nominee of 1848. 
He is now, ard always bas been, opposed to 
its abolition there; but at any time when he 


was President, he would have signed a bill | cupied the Presidential chair, or a single | 
' 


‘having this object in view had the slavehold- 
fing States consented to it; but now, cireum- 
“stances being different, he would not feel at 
‘liberty to veto such a bill after it had been 
‘approved by both Houses of Congress, and 
‘why? “Because, upon a question of expe- 
‘diency, circumstances must control.” But 
if circumstances change, if they become such 
that the subversion of the government is no 
longer threatened by the slave power, but if, 
on the other hand, abolition in the District 
foreshadows servile war, would he then not 
act as he was pledged to actin 1836? We 
infer so from the general tenor of his letter, 
from the * spirit of considerate forbearance ” 
he so pointedly inculcates, and more thanall, 
from the fact that he regaids the abolition of 
American Slavery in the National Capital as 
but a question of expediency! Read the fol- 
lowing passage and say whether we have 
jadged him harshly. 

“1 must not, however, be understood, ei- 
ther by what I now say, or by what was 
said in my letter to the New York delega- 
tion at Utica, as repeating the declaration that 
I would, if elected, withhold my approval 
from a bill for the abolition of slavery in the 
District. I could not now give any such 
assurance, for the reason that circumstances 
by which the question is now surrounded, are 
widely and materially different from what 
they were when the declaration was made: 
and because, upon a question of expediency, 
circumstances must contro/. At that time, the 
apprehension was honestly entertained, that 
there was danger of a servile war, in conse- 
quence of the extent to which the agitation 
of this question had been pressed. Partici- 
pating in this apprehension, and believing 
that such a declaration, in advance of any 
action of Congress upon the subject, would 
have a salutary influence in allaying excite- 
ment and warding off the danger which me- 
naced the peace of the slaveholding States, I 
did not hesitate to make it.” 

We regard the policy which the North 
has pursued toward the South from the first 
moment of the organization of the States un- 

‘dera , as disgracefal to 
men who profess to love freedom, as treach- 
erous to the cause of the slave, and destitute 
of self-respect. The North has ever mani- 
feated a cringing, fawning policy that is ut- 
terly abominable ; and among the loudest de- 
nunciators of that policy has been Liberty 
party. Van Buren, however, appears to re- 
yard the policy of Northern Statesmen tn re- 
lation to slavery as admirable, always ex- 
‘cepting, of course, the few fanatics from 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Ohio, 
who have occasionally lost sight of ‘the 
‘epirit of conciliation, and mutual forbearance 
in speech and action.” He says: 

“T have epoken ina former part of this 
letter, of the three leading features of the 

olicy in regard to slavery, adopted by the 
Fathers of the Republic. History, 1f true, 
must record the fact that the North has hith- 
erto faithfully sustained her part, in the main- 
fenance of this = + and in none more so 
than in that which inculeates forbearance on 
the point now referred to. I wish to see the 
forbearance which has so long characterized 
her conduct in this matter, sti/l farther eon- 
tinued. Approving of the platform which 
the convention has adopted, and conscious, 

‘from my impressions of right and duty in re- 
gard to it, that | shall be among the last to 
abandon it, I prefer not to connect our efforts 
to sustain it, with an issue which all must 

* adinit to be in some degree at least, affected 

‘ by indifferent considerations.”* 

There are many other points in this letter 

* of acceptance which we should like to notice 
had we time and space, but we make one 





' other extract suffice, trusting that our readers | 


will carefully examine the entire document. 
It will be seen that Van Buren recognizes 
fully and unequivocally the pro-slavery char- 
acter of the constitution, which, if elected, he 
will swear to support. This is doubtless 
the estimate in which the nominating con- 
vention also held that document, though 
sone would fain make it appear> that ‘inas- 
much as that body resolved that the framers 
of the Constitution expressly denied the pow- 
er of the government to deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due legal 
process, it thereby asserted by implication 
that the Constitution was anti-slavery.— 
Speaking of the rights of the Southerner, he 
says: 

* sf his slave runs away and enters one of 
the non-slaveholding States, he does not 
thereby become free, but shall be delivered 
up to the elaim of the person entitled to his 
services. this is not in consequence of 
the recognition of the right of property in 
such person notwithstanding the State laws, 
but ia virtue of an express article in the Con- 


stitution which constitutes one of its compromi- 
ses upon the subject of slavery.” 
Such is the anti-slavery character of the 
nominee of the Free Soil party. His views 
| may be sufficiently liberal and comprehen- 
sive fur that movement as it ts really consti- 
tuted, though it is possible a better man, 
though probably not a more available candi- 
| date might have been selected. We honor 
} the Whig and Democrat who leave their old 
parties, sacrificing their long cherished pre- 
| delictions, and taking what is to them an ad- 
| vance position; but the professed abolitionist, 
| who for availability supports Martin Van 
Buren, and to catch anti-slavery votes pre- 





Take Notice. 

The Publishing agent has been directed to 
strike from the subscription list of the Bugle 
(after giving them due notice,) the names of 
all subscribers who are in arrears for two 
years or more, unless they can give to hima 
satisfactory reason for the non-payment of 
their dues. We hope such as owe will im- 
imediately remit, and thus save the agen 
the trouble of forwarding them bills, and 


supply of the paper denied them, 
P.S. Remittances are also desired from 
those who owe for leas than two years. 





, fends that his candidate is anti-slavery, while | A Modern version of an Ancient Text. 


We confess that in regard to aboli- | We thought it possible that when Liberty of Martin Van Buren, 
tion in the District, we can see but little | Pty men so confidently asserted that Mar- | language :— 
difference between Martin Van Buren, the ‘tin Van Buren was anti-slavery, that he might | 


| have changed—that such might be the fact; views of republican sovereigaty, excuse him- 
but we challenge them to point to a single | 


principle in relation tu slavery which he now | 


obviate the necessity of having the further 


a 


fifty years from the time of the repeal of a 
certain law there, there would not bea Bible | 
in the. United States, says, | 
“By a very strange coincidence, it so hap- 
| pened, that in org fifty years from that time, | 
| the American Bible Society announced that | 
every family in the United Siates was furnish- | 
ed with a Bibie.” | 
The italicizing is not ours, bat waa done 
_ by the paper from which we quite, the asser- | 








| tion not being sufficiently emphatic without it, | 


If the American Bible Society ever made such | 
an announcement, it was guilty of the gros- | 
sest falsehood ; for not only are there hun- ; 


J. H. in an article in the “Llomestead j dreds of thousands of families in the United | 
| we say, is a betrayer of the bundman’s cause, | Journal" of last week advocating the election ; States withoat the Bible, but that Society, } 


uses the following | nor any other, has ever made an attempt to 
| furnish it to the families referred to. ‘The | 


“How can any one, who entertains propet | American Bible Society may send the Bible | 


' d sam tote whale alii \10 China, but it dare not send it to the plan- | below Cneinnati, which contains sixteen. 
self for not discharging his whole political” : = ‘heey! 1! y , 
duty at the ballot box, and more especially tation hands of South Carolina; it may tell | thousand acres—so says an exchange paper. 


| now, while the destinies of the Narion are ‘that the heathen of India are destitute of it | 


| holds, that he did not entertain when he oc-| being weighed ina balance, and one grain | and urge the duty of giving them the scrip- 


| measure which he now approves, that would 
| not then have received his hearty support. 

with the single exception, perhaps of non- 
“extension, and this he would be the last to 
| uphold if he believed it would be a reproach 
to the South or be the means of her degrada- 





tion. So far as we can read the spirit of the 
man in the language of his letter, there is | 
no act (in relation to slavery) in his admin- 
istration he condemns ; and should we assert 
that he would refuse to sign a bill paying | 
the claimants of the Amistad captives the 
market value of their lost prey, it would be 
solely because of our hope, and not because 
we can draw such inference from his con- 
demnation of past acts which were quite as 
atrocious, and for which he has manifested no 
repentence. 

A few words more and we conclude this 
unavoidably long article. ‘he corrupting in- 
fluence of politics is visibly written upon the 
history of Liberty party for the last four 
years. [lad the members of that party been 
asked in 1844 to forsake James G. Birney 
and concentrate their yotes upon one who oc- 
cupied the position of the Free Soil nominee, 
they would have ay it as an insult and 
treated it with contempt, or perchance have 
each replied as one of old did “Is thy  ser- 
vant a dog that he should do this thing?”— 
Since then they have made *Availability” 
their watch word ; they have not been made 
king over Syria, but they sought for power, 
and to obtain it lowered their standard and 
nominated John P. Hale, and to obtain yet 
more, they again lowered their standard and 
forsood Hale for Van Buren. ‘They forsook 
their anti-slavery principles, gave the lie to 
their anti-slavery professions in order to gain 
votes, and where are they? The scattered 
remnant are lauding this letter of acceptance | 
as being a noble document, just what is nee- 
ded, just what was expected. ‘hey have so 
stultified themselves that their moral vision 
is darkened, so that they can neither see the 
force of a principle when it is presented, nor 
when it is absent realize the fact. It is true 
there are at present some who are not alto- 
gether satisfied with Van Buren’s letter, but 
they soon will be—or the n.ost of them—for 
having once entered upon the downward road 
of compromise they will continue to progress 
therein, unless they change their entire char- 
acters and cease to be politicians. 

So far as the advacates of the Free Soil 
movement claim that its primary object is to 
prevent the extension of slavery and inci- 
dentally do whatever other work the ‘plat- 
form”? declares is within its province, we 
have no controversy with them, but on the 
contrary, wish them all the success they de- 
serve; and such is the position of the great 
mass of the party. But we Aave a controver- 
sy with those who falsely pretend that the 
movement is a genuine anti-slavery move- 
ment, and shall ever hold ourselves ready to 
show the groundlessness of the claim set up 
by these Liberty party bolters. The game 
they are now playing is not a new one.— 
Two years since, in order to justify their ac- 
tion under the constitution, they endeavored 
to prove that that document was anti-slavery, 


tnay tarn the great balance beam, that is now 
rocking upon its fulerum—rocking for liber- | 
ty or slavery? God will not hold us guilt- 
Jess, when he shall summon us to appear bes 
fore him, at the end of our brief journey here | 


below, Our modesty, our weakuess, 0UT| tible; and those who invent them, or give 


false philosophy, will not be an excuse for 
our inaction. [It will be of no avail to reply, 
‘we were nothing; we evuld do nothing,— 
inasmuch as we had tied our own hands, b 
unjustifiable and wicked appliances, nor yet | 
to say we have too litle influence, Onevote | 
will not be missed in the great whole—1 am | 
but a grain of sand. He will say to used 1 
placed before you in your day, thetwe scales 
of a beam, by which the destiny of the hu- | 
man race waa weighed: in one was Liberty, | 
and in the other Slavery. You were but a 
unit, or a grain of sand, no duadt; but who 
told you that that grain of sand would not 
have caused the balance to inclineon the side 
of freedom ; you had intelligence io see, and 
a conscience to decide; but your withholding 
your weight has not been of any use to either 
you or your brethren, ‘Therefore inasmuch 
as ye did it not, the consequences I will re- 
quire at your hands.” 

We experienced the same kind of feeling 
when reading this, as when we see a sublime 
poem degraded by a miserable parody—only 
more so. 

“I was anhungered, and ye gave me no 
meat; thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; na- 
ked, and ye clothed me not; a stranger, and 
ye took me notin; sick and in prison, and | 
ye visited me not.” This simple but forci- | 
ble language portrays the christian’s neglec- 
ted duty, upon whieh a fearful woe is de- | 
nounced. Compare this with the modern 
version we have quoted, and how ludicious | 








tures, but it dare not say as much of the | 
slaves of Georgia,who are as destitute as any 
other heathen. | 

Such “Pious Frauds” are utterly contemp- | 


currency to them koowing their character , 
should be held up to the scorn of every lover 
of Truth as religious liar « 





* No union wirn Apotitionists.”’—The 
* Cincinnati Herald,” speaking of the debate 
in the Senate on the Oregon bill, says: 

Mr Foote further stated that if Mr. Van 
Buren and Mr. Adams were elected, South- 
ern men would not consent to sit and legis- 
late under their government.” 

Such action would he no matter for sur- 
prise provided the administration of Van Bu- 
ten was as anti-slavery as some have expect- 
pected it to be. It would be but the practi- 
cal adoption of the converse of the doctrine 
of the American A. S, Society—it would be 
“No union with Abolitionists.” If the pre- 
mises which the South has laid down in re- 
gard to the rightfulness of slavery is worth 
defending, then a refusal to unite with those | 
who believe it wrong and seek to abolish it, 
is the pr@per course; and it is equally pro- 
per for abolitionists to refuse a like political 
union with slaveholders, ‘The idea that men 
who hate slavery, can sit down and legislate 
with menstealers * to establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to themselves 


A Pious Fraud. _ Parents are expected to accompany their lit- 


The “Methodist Episcopal” refering to a | 
Prediction made by some one in Virginia, that | York city to put anenemy into men’s mouth | 


ocein, is five miles and a quarter. 


the latter appears, and how terrible the sen- | and their posterity,” is an absurdity that 


tence :——Inasmuch as ye did not swear to | none but pro-slavery democrats could ever | clock. 





sustain a pro-slavery Constitution ; i h | have invented ; and it would not be tolerated 


as ye did not promise to deliver up the fugi- | for a single instant, had not our fathers stu- changed, thoagh every day seams to lecorn 


—- Te Ee a 

General Items | in peace and promote each others wellare.— 
‘ : , - | tle ones and provide such refreshments tut 
The number of Licenses granted in New the occasion as they maf think proper. 
to steal away their brrins, is 8782—being | Books ! Books! 
about three hundred more than wasever be- Agi assorunent of Anti-Slavery ahd some 
fore granted. v other reformatory hooks can be. at 

—— . | the meetings of Wright and Bur! . A 
A fire at Constantinople, which broke ov | wong the rest " 
the 17th. of June, destroyed about fifteen | pick CROWNINGSHIELD; 
£ 


hundred houses. , THE aggasain, | 

AND ZACHARY TAYLOR; 

rae socbite, 

The Difference. betweeh them. 
' bY MENRY c. whicnt. . 
jean he bad. ‘This Tract should be acatiered 
In Pennsylvania any person who bets on broadcast over the country, as. well.as many. 
the Presidention election, thereby looses his | other Books and Tracts comprising the assort- 
vote—so, at least, says the law, whether meat. 


public opinion will make it operative, re-: 7s : 
mains to be seen. ) IMPORTANT MATION AL WORKS IN 





_ 1 

The Texas Star says, that a million of | 

mummies have been discovered in Menico; | 

and intimates that the ancestors of the Mon 
tezumas were descendents of Egypt. 





There isa field of cora a short distance ANEW AND. ENLARGED EDITION. 
Presidents Messages. 


Two handsowe volumes, 8 vo—the whole 
collected from official documents, by KB. 
Wu.tiams, Esq. 


CONTENTS. 


lt is said that $15,000,000 is annually 
epent in London for intoxicating ¢rinks. 


De Bow's, * Commercial Review” says 


1. The Addresses and Me: of the 

| that there were 1,500,000 hogs slaughtered Presidents of the United States, Wash- 
in the West during 1847-48. ed Polk; of subjects, na _—. 
; | 2. An account of the inauge of each 

A Depot is now being constructed for the palit. phe ES of Steid a — 
Bosten and Albany railroad which will cost) 3. Biographical sketch of each t. 


$100,000. lis size is 750 feetby 133. 4. Declaration of Independence. 
5. Articles of confederation, with a brief 

+ La Presse,” a Paris Journal, bad before "i8tery of the events and circumstances which 

apie . : | led to the Union of the States, and the for- 
the revolution a circulation of from 30,000 to | pation of the Constitution. 
40,000; since then it has * shotup’’ toover, 6: Constitution of the United States with 
100,000. ‘The publishers cannot issue it Moles and references, 
fast enough to supply theirsubscribers ina — /* Synopsis of the Constitutions of the 

; several States, 
reasonable time. | 8. Chrovele ical table of historical events 
pal in th : ‘ 

There are 22,000 persons in the United | ™ Pa deen a. of the Cabinets 
States who are insane—so says a memorial | of all the various Administrations. Minie- 
of Miss Dis to Congress. in which she asks | ters to foreign countries; and other principal 
an appropriation of public lands for the pur- | polis sO. tables of Com - 
pose of erecting and supporting Insane As-| population, ; 
sylums. i. ep Br anes of the President's and 

— | seals of the tates. 
The ‘*New Jersey Medical Reporter” | ‘This work is indispensable to the Ameri- 
tells of a young woman whose heart is | can Statesman and every lover of his country, 
placed on the wrong side of herbody. If we | 7 dision link of histo- 
may judge by what transpires around us, we | yee Be : , 
should infer there were very many whose PAS ey apleaiie re en gh 
hearts, by some mischance had got im the cure subscribers and’ engage in the sile of 
wrong place. the above gockh, ° — a very liberal per 

a. centage wil allowed. 

The greatest ascertained depth of the| Country Newspapers copying the whole of 
this advertisement, and giving it’ six’ inside 
eonamatree ss insertions, + ony be entitled to’ the above 

work—all who may comply with. the above 
Later from Ireland. terms; will please send a copy of the paper 
New York, Aug. 26—3 P. M. | each time of insertibn to the publisher. 
The Byitavia arrived this forenoon at 9 o’- Address, B. WALKER. 


Affairs in Ireland have not materially 144 Fulton street, New York.’ 








This answered their purpose for a time, but 


identified themselves with the Free Soil par- 
ty; to justify this movement—to prove that 
they must necessarily be right, wherever they 
are, they lustily proclaim that the Free Soil 
movement is undiluted abolitionism, the very 
quintessence of anti-slavery. 


Anniversary of THe Western Peace 
Society.—It will be seen by a notice in an- 
other colamn that the annual meeting of the 
| Western Peace Society, will be held this 
year at Richfield. We trust the meeting 
will be large—we are confident it will prove 
interesting. 


Aw Appress which willbe found among 
our communications we insert with a hope 
that others may thereby be prompted to fol- 
low the good example of the friends who is- 
sue it. The cause needs at this time active, 
energetic laborers. Can they be had? 





Gen. Suretps having declined the office of 
Governor of Oregon, the President appointed 
Gen. Lane of Indiana. Should he also de- 
cline, the Executive has plenty of other mili- 
tary men to select from, thanke to the Mexi- 
| can War. 

















they have now abandoned that ground and | 


tive slave';inasmuch as ye did not consent 
to crush the insurgent bondman; inasmuch | 
as ye did not vote for Martin Van Buren, | 
“the consequences I will require at your | 
hands!" 

The fact is, the passage quoted is very | 
much like political eclaptrap, and we shall | 
probably continue to regard it as such,so long | 
as we remember the unretracted declaration | 
of J. H. that no christian can support the U. 
States Constitation. 


Mertines in Crawrorp Co.—H. W.! 
Curtis, and J. W. Walker, designed visiting | 
Crawford Co. Pa. on an anti-slavery mission; 
the latter, however, having been taken sick 
on the way there, the former will proceed 
alone. We hope though that the friends in 
that section wil) not suffer him to feel that 
he is alone in their midst; but will aid him 
in his labors, and certify to the Western 
A. S, Society which he represents, by sub- 
stantial tokens, their appreciation of his ser- 
vices. Are there not, abolitionists enough 
there who are able and willing, not only to 
sustain him while laboring there, but 
to furnish the society with means tu send 
their agents into less liberal communities? 
We hope to hear a good report of Crawford 
county. 


“Tue Prisoner’s Frienn.”"—This inte- 
resting weekly, which is the on/y paper that 
is wholly devoted to the abolition of the gal- 
lows, and to prison reform, will hereafter be 
issued monthly. each number containing 48 
pages of reading matter and one engraving. 
This change will fornish the subscribers 
with about the same amount and as great a 
variety of matter, in a form more suitable for 
binding. Wedo not know but the friends 
of prison reform in the West patronize this 
paper; if they do not, they lose an interesting 
and valuable journal, It is published in 
Boston, and edited by Charles Spear. ‘The 
price will be the same as heretofore, $2 per 
annum. 5 

Sentence or THe Peart Parisoxers.— 
Drayton has been sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary at hard labor for twenty years—ten on 
each offence of which he was convicted ;— 


for each of the seventy-four cases, besides 
costs on each. This is American Justice— 
this the reward humanity meets at the hands 
of American Christianity. 

Important Inrormation.—The “ Pitts 
burgh Gazette” says there isa good opening 
in Salem fora Taylor paper. If there is 
such an opening here, it is such a one as an 
earthquake would be likely to make, exceed- 


the prospect of any serious outhreak. Smith FRUIT TREES, 


Sayers, to a fine of $11,100 and costs—$150 ° 


pidly (or wickedly) resolved to venture upom! O'Brien was arrested on Saturday last at the 
the untried experiment, and left a yet more | Railroad station at Tholes, whilst in the act | jo. of FRUIT TR 
stupid (or wicked) posterity to repent it af- of procuring a ticket for Limerick, where it 


ter it had been fully tested and found de- 
structive to every principle which men and 


Christians are bound to cherish. Api ty to Dublin and lodged in jail.— 





Anoruer * Worn or Exp.anation.”’—Dr. 
Bailey as editor of the Era, is as unfortunate 
in his allusions to Gen. Taylor as when he 
conducted the “Cincinnati Herald.” The 


1 . 2 other friends are permitted to visit him, and 
following extract from his paper will show conver@ with him in the presence of the 
jail authorities. 


how exceedingly cautious he must be in his 
reference to * that noble officer,”’ as he call- 
ed him in the Herald. 


Bartimore, August 11, 1848, 
Sir—Looking over my papers this morn- 
ing, | was forcibly struck with your saying 
that Mr. Smith was too honest to remain edi- 
tor of the Hartford Courant, a Taylor paper. 
Sir, 1 Tike to see Free Soil papers anywhere, 
but be hanged if I like you to speak so dis- 
respectfully of the noble General Taylor. 

Yours in heart, 

J. 1K. T., (one of your subscribers.) 

G. Bailey, jun. 

Well—we say nothing about General Tay- | 
lor—but ** one of our subscribers’? must un- 
derstand us. We meant that Mr. Smith, 
having become convinced that General ‘Tay- 
lor ought not to be supported for the Presi- 
dency, wae too honest to continue editor of 
the Hartford Courant, a paper devoted to 
Taylor—in other words, too honest to think 
one way, and speak another. 


A Sion.—A thousand little things show 
an increase of anti-slavery feeling in-the 
land ; and when a Democratic paper tries to 
make Cass seem a little tinctured with it, de- 
pend upon it the pressure must be powerful. 
The *“Obio Republican,” (Youngstown) 
comes to us with the following conspicuous- 
ly displayed as a motto: 


« We are noslaveholder. We never have 
been. We never shall be. We deprecate 





The largest corporation employs 2,245 hands, 
and consumes weékly 70,000 Ibs. of cotton. 








ingly uncomfortable to all who happen to 
slip into it. We must send the Gazette a 











| copy of the Dog placard. 


| Steamboats are rooning on the North Riv- 


er 160 miles at the rate of 22 wiles an hour. | ¢¢ wi!l be, to teach ebildren to live together | 


The proprietor be on hard a handsome 
28, comprising Apple,, 
Pear, Peach, Pioné, and Cherry tr reed’ 
sone Grape Vines and Ornamental Trees— 
all of which he will sell on reasonable terns 
at his residence in Goshen, Mahoning Co.,' 
4% miles north-west of Salem. 
ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr. 
August 11, 1848. uf 


ssaid he intended to take refuge among his 
friends. Immediately after his arrest he 
was marched to Bridewell, and subsequent 


e is said to have expressed himself satis- 
fied with the hopelessness of accomplishing 
his object, and he was induced to leave his 
retreat in the mountains because the farther 


he went the more the pee seemed to fear.| COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPE? 
He is said to be cheerfn! and his wife and WEAVING. 





The subscriber, thankful for past favours 
conferred the last season, takes this method 
to inform the public that he still coutinues in’ 
SV \ the well-known stand formerly carried on by, 
MEETING AT GREEN VILLAGE. | James McLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 

Isaac Trescott and other speakers will at- | business. 
tend an Anti-Slavery meeting at Green Vil-| Directions. —For double coverlets spin the 
lage next Sunday afternoon, the 10th inst.,) woollen yarn at least 12 cuts to the pound, 
at 24f0'clock. double and twist 32 cuts, coloring 8 of it 

red, and 24 blue; or in the same proportions 
Friends of Peace. of ony other two oalaes i desble or twist 

The anniversary of the Western Peace So- | 0f+No. 5 cotton, 30 ents for chain. He has 
ciety, will be herd at Ricurienp Summit | 'Wo machines to weave the half-double cov- 
Co. on the 14th & 15th of October next at| ¢tlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
10 o'clock A M. lows: double and twist of No, 7 cotton yarn 

It is hoped that the friends of peace and | !8 cvts, and 9 cuts of single yarn colored 
universal Brotherhood, will feel the impor- | light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 
tance of attendance at this meeting. ‘The , 29d twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No, 9 
world and the Church still worship at the for filling. For No. 2, prepare of No. 5 cot- 
shrine of bloody Marsa, they still pay hom- |" yarn, 16 cuts double and twisted, and 
age to the warrior and destroyer. It is for | 8 cuts single, colored light blue, for the chain 
you to say whether they shall do so in ig- | —!7 cuts of double and twisted woollen, and 
norance; whether the light of the Gospel of | on pound single white cotton for filling.— 
God shall shine upon their souls. For those two machines spin the woollen yaru 

Heney C. Waicut and other speakers | vive or ten outs to the pound. 
will be present om the occasion. Plain and figured table linen, &c. woven. 








J. W. WALKER, Pret. ROBERT HINSHILL Woop, 
P. S. Will the friends at Richfield make | Ganon t29p), Below. 
the necessary arrangements. June 16th, 1848." 6m—148" 





AT RANDOLPH PORTAGE CO. MORE NEW BOOKS. 
A meeting will be held on the 24th of Sept. | _ Just received from New York and Phila- 
at half past 2 o'clock P. M., (in the Dici- | delphia, among a great variety of echool and 
ples or Campbellite church, if it can he had) | misellaneous stg a . 
to investigate the subjects of Education a ‘ibbons’ ‘and Fall'of the Homan 
moral training. ‘The meeting will be ad- — : 
dressed by J. Newton Pierce and John L. ety ® History of 
and Supér 


nd; a New 
Taylor. All patents and teachers are partic- work, in two vols. 








its existence in principle, and pray for its ted to attend. Baldwin's Pronouneing Gazetteer. : 
abolition Seip wiete, where this can be ef- toed yest —e pt Phonoguphie® Prowouneig Bie- 
fected justly and peaceably and easily for Peace Meetings. tioriary. 
both parties.” —Gen. Cass. y ; Wood and Bache’s U. S, Disperisatory. 
P per aye , H. C. Weteur will hold Peace meeting Davis’s Revelations,’ the Most Reriarke- 
Ver Anornen.—Gen. Taylor has written 4, ble Book of the Age.” &e., &e. 
another letter, dated July 24th, im which be | y cungstown, 20th and 21st of Sept, Blank Books favs d ag 
says. ‘ Jamnol a party Candidate."’ Cold Canfield, 29d and 23rd * _ Papeteries of all ki such as lace edged, 
comfort that, for Taylor Whigs. Poland, Qith “ | gilt, and embossed ni pers, fancy = 
--2 ee ; The meeting at Poland wil] commence at | lopes, pow Ate ge Be perfora ot 
A Philadelphia magistrate has decided (2 o'clock P. M., the others will commence | board, pe oe fe. | Pr (to 
that it is no violation of the Sabbath law for | in the evening. j posh ears pa wt + pencils. ils, inf 
a barber to shavea man on Sonday—the op-, He will also hold meetings at Se pubes, (ieee maples! —. 
- : Hawley’s grove, Salem. the 26th, of Sept. | € , pa 
eration; it is presomed being a work of me-| Carmel, Middleton t. p 2th assortment of f 
cessity, if not of mercy. Frost's Meeting House, 28th =“ All for sale oe “ vedas 
: pore, Alexandria, 2th oy tone 18th, B rs ° 
The factories at Lowell make of weolen| Fairmount, Stark ¢o, 30th ne 18th, 1848. 
and cotten goods [wo hundred miles per day ! Berlin, Ist = Oct. 





' C, DONALDSON & CO. 
_ Toe mentingn 11 Salem, Carmel ond Pt | as asomuinaagiigiintneanys 


others at 2 o'clock P. M, Keep onhanda assortment 
wih I RDWARE eat CUTLERY. 


The meeting at Salem is designed to be a . 
children's wren. hg and the aim of the lectur- No! 18, Main street? Cineinnati. 
January, 1848" bans 
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POETRY. 


from the Democratic Review. 
Gone. ! 


BY J. G. WHITTER. 
“Gone before 
To that unseen and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet as heretofore 
Some summer morning?” 

: Lams. 











Another hand is beckoning us, 
Another call is given; 

And glows once more with Angle steps, 
The path which reaches Heaven. 


Our young and gentle friend whose smile, 
Made brighter summer hours, 

Amidst the frost of autumn time 
Has left us, with the flowers. 


No palling of the cheek of bloom 
‘orewarned us of decay ; 
No shadow from the Silent Land 


Fell round our gister’s way. 

The light of her young life went down, 
As sinks behind the bill 

The glory of a setting star; 
Cieess eeddenly and still. 


As and sweet her fair brow seemed, 


as the B 
And like the brook'slow song her voice, 
A sound which could not die. 


And half we deemed she needed not 
The ——- of her sphere, 

be to Heaven a Shining One, 

ho walked an Angel here. 


The blessing of her quiei iife 
Fell on us like the dew; 

And good thoughts where her footsteps fell, 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


Sweet promptings uvto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look; 

We read ker face, as one who reads 
A true and holy book, 


The measure of a blessed hymn, 
And by the hearth-fire’s light; 
We pause beside her door to hear 
Once more her sweet “ (i00d Night !” 


There seems a shadow on the day 
Her smile no longer cheers; 

A dimness on the stars of night, | 
Like eyes that look through tears, 


Alone unto our Father’s will 
One thought hath reconciled; 
That He whose love exceedeth ours 
Hath taken home His child. 


Fold her, oh Father! in thine arms, 
Pee let ny eis be 
messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee. 


Still let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong, 

And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in Goodness strong. 


And grant that she, who trembling, here 
Distrasted al] her powers, 
May welcome to her holier home 
well beloved of ours. 


Be Always Giving. 


The sun gives ever; sothe earth— 
What it can give so much ‘tis worth, 
ocean gives in many ways— 
Gives baths, gives fishes, rivers, bays; 

So too, the air, it gives us breath, 
When it stops giving, comes, in death. 
Give, give, be always giving, 

ves not, is not living; 
The more you give. 
‘Phe more you live, 


God's love hath inus wealth unheaped, 
Only by giving itis reaped; 

‘The body withers and the mind, 

If pent in by a selfish rind. 

Give strength, give thought, give deeds, 


ive ’ . 
Give lobe give tears, give thyself. 
Give, give, be always giving. 
Who gives not, is not living ; 
The more we give, 
The more we live. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








The Mysteries of a Mail-Bag. 


How heedlessly, and thoughtlessly, the 
-world goes jostling along. Every soul among 
us is w: op ina maze of its own du- 
ties and §=schemings, its repinings at misfor- 
fortune, plans for success, and strife with 


fate. Now and then society gets a shock, 

some and an event that starts 

whole of its Ike routine of toil 

.and cate for self—but it must be something 
lous, somethin 

, vast, vo wren 


In the good old times 
very orderly, regu- 
far, existence—at least compared with 
me tions P  adehes J us, 
will seem a ve! 
lifeless afar. People uenalte 
th bitoni regularity and 
sudden demise of half aj 
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sent into eternity 
and the most that 


Poae cummed © five of note ox rd 
to the event, is the hasty perasal of two or 
Pe eer eas we pen 
every possible adornment of 

the and shocking to give it spice and 
relish. — and its events are now upon 
an advanced grade of magnitude and 
down the The oo sehaeaibes the 
‘next. one 

sean, dill Widiiaihe vn avedpnolong ome 
diately after. We are now at peace, and 
anon. at war; at one time boast lustily of 
Fags ogtes ps a few years are deeper 
in than ever. Every , whether 
great or small, is done upon the scale, 


sell al 





himself. He has so many irons in the fire, 
so many fish to fry, and so much fat spilled 
out, that he has scarce a moment to take a 
full breath, much less to look around and see 
what sort of a world he is in, and what is 
going on all about, and every where. ‘True, 
we have philosophers—grave men, of thin 
visages, tallow complexions, and sunken 
eyes, who are vastly profound and learned 
in many abtruse matters, the mazes whereof 
they cannot fathom, and wherein they floun- 
der and toss, learning nothing and teaching 
nothing that is true, or valuable, or useful— 
but then they are wise men, and serve a con- 
venient purpose in their way. They fancy 
they are taking the flax of events, and weav- 
ing it into the strong cord of history, by the 
skill of metaphysical art; but, alas! they are 
blind—their backs are to the sun—they see 
nothing—and 80 all the werld is blind—ex- 
cept the newspaper man. fle sees this, 
knows atl these wonders, and cooks up the 
the right dishes, if the world only knew it. 
Of all the story books about, in which 
man might read the world and the age, at a 
lance, give us the contents of a mail-bag.— 
hat is the true camera, in which the vast 
turmoil of this Babel world is quietly typed 
and sketched out, to be read, pondered, and 
inwardly digested, at your ease. Itis the 
place where the moral and political earth- 
quakes which shake nations, and shatter go- 
vernments, and heave up constitutions, and 
send forth rivers of blood, and whirlwinds of 
fary, and fierce passions over the world, are 
brought into the same focus with the peace- 
fal march of industry, the warm light of 
spreading intelligence, the up-springing of 
religion and pure morals, the cares of men 
in power, the hopes of the humble in life, 
the schemes of wily politicians, and the 
throbbings of young hearts glowing with in- 
nocence and Jove. LKach little package so 
strongly sealed and put away in the mail- 
bag, is a history in mini » pict 
out some great place in society. ; 
Here is the mail-bag. Let us open it.— 
This package, with formidable seals, is a 
ministefial t. It that all 
Europe is shaken, and the venerable frames 
of old dynasties are fallen to ruins. The 
present has become, already, a far away past, 
and a future of wonders is opening. Here 
is another, and this tells of our own wars ; 
of the frightful waste of life, and ruinous loss 
of treasure—of sorrow to peacetul hearths, 
and affectionate hearts, and heavy burdens 
accumolating upon the silly people’s backs. 
Here is a politician's letter, marked ‘ con- 
fidential,” telling his plans to his brother 
lotter, for wheedling the people and secur- 
ng offices. This isa merchant's letter trans- 
mitting thousands—and here is another, an- 
nouncing his ruin and bankruptcy. Here is 
a document from abroad—a traveller's story, 
so eagerly waited for at home. 
And this uncouth thing—it is a note from 
a villain to his brother robber, telling of some 
successful plundering; and along side of it 
lies the police officer's warning to his crony 
of the craft which is to catch both rogues, 
and tie them up in granite walls. Here is a 
husband's letter—and there ears and af- 
fectionate one from a wife. isan awk- 
ward scraw!l—a little school boys’s first essay 
at letter writing, uncouth enough ; but a very 
jewel to his doating mother. He stnmbles 
over his “hooks and tramme!s" now, but 
he is to shake nations with his pen, and 
arouse senates with his eloquence. And 
what is this near, and very nice letter, so 
delicately and carefolly directed? A love 
letter, glowing with all those strong, earnest 
words of endearment and quenchless passion, 
in which a woman delights to pour out her 
soul to the object of its adoration. She is 
young, artless, in the pride of beauty and in- 
nocence, her heart without care, and wide 
open to love. A score of years more, and I 
see her. wrinkled, yellow, ina mob cap, with 
spectacles on, quarreling with Betty the 
maid, for cracking a saucer belpnging to her 
favorite tea set.. And so it is, in the mail- 
bag. All the world, and all that is thinking, 
doing, hoping, fearing, in all its wide and 
busy ports, coves, grouped together, duly 
labelled, sorted and arranged to be scattered 
from Constantinople to ‘away down East,” 
in the mail-bag. Good reader, if you cannot 
spare time to study the world around you in 
the gross, take a short cut into the marrow 
of the business, by getting a clairvoyant 
p into the * Mysteries of a Mail-Bag.”’— 
t tells the whole story.—Am. Cabinet. 











The Bay State and Connecticut Tin 
Pediars. 


‘One day,” said the Bay State pedlar, ‘as 
I was driving along, a fellow with a load of 
tin came out of a by-road, and followed right 
alongin my tracks. * Mister,’ says I, * which 
way are you going?’ 

‘ Going ahead !—don't you see?’ says he. 
* Yes,’ says 1; ‘I reckon we had better 
take different roads, else only one of us will 
sell any tin—what my, you?’ 

*Yes, we will. You may go ahead and 
sell all you can, and then I'll sell as much 
again as you.’ 

* Why, will you sell so mach cheaper? ’ 

*No—lI'll get more for every article.” 

* Well, I don’t see how can do it.’ 

* Try it, and I'll show you. I'll stop here 
while you drive to that house yonder, and 
|} yow can. Start on your team a little, 
and then come back for your whip or some- 
thing you have dropped, and you can see 
how I sell.’ 

* Well,’ said I, so I drove up to the house 
and went in, and spoke to the old gentleman, 
who was reading the newspaper. ‘ How de 
dot’ says I, but he didn’t mind nothing 


« Wan’t to buy any tin pans, or pails, or 
— or anything?’ 


‘I'll sell cheap, and take almost any thing 
in pay.’ 

*Don’t want none.’ 

* But just look at my lot; it is the com- 
pletest you ever saw.” 

*Don’t want to.’ 

*Well, I really wish I could sell you 
something. You really think you can’t 
buy?’ 

* No, don’t want nothing.’ 

So I went out and started on my horse. 

* Whoa,’ says I, ‘now I'll see what that 
Connecticut fellow can do.’ So 1 walks 


back to the house. ‘I did'nt leave my whip 
here, did 1?” 

* Haint seen it,’ said the old man, benging 
on advertisements. Then the Con- 
necticut came in— 

* How far is it to a tavern?’ 

* Half a mile,’ said the old man. 


‘I’m as dry asacodfish. I'll take some 


of your water,’ walking up to a table, end 
taking apa pewter mug. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘Ik 





ee ee nena 


lis cider,’ making believe that he was going | “in a fix,’’ but didn't dram of the cause, or 


| to set it down, 
*Drink it,’ said the old man—and he did 
* That’s royal good cider—you make that 
for your own use—can’t buy such cider as 
that—if I had a barrel of that in Boston, I'd 
get five dollars for it. How did yon make 
ag? 


it, 

* Made it out of apples.’ 

‘Did “you? Well, they must have been 
extremely good ones, every one of them fit 
to make mince pies of. Got a large orchard, 
beind aah Squire ?’ 

*No 


‘First rate, what there is on it then—gota 
snug house here, too—havn't seen 
houses I like as well as this, and I’ve seen 
|agood many in my day. Real snug house,’ 
looking all around as if hunting a stray fly; 
* how many rooms up stairs?’ 

‘Four, and all finished off,’ said the old 
woman, who was ironing, On that, he turn- 
ed right round, and made all his talk to her. 

* Four, and all finished off, and furnished ! 
You are thriving like all natur! Got smart 
girls enough to fill them up?’ 

* No, only one.’ 

‘ Well, one good one is enough—better 
than three or four ordinary ones—how old is 
she?’ 

* Eighteen.’ 

* Eighteen ?—she’ll be married before long, 
I reckon. Not many girls like yours live to 
be old maids,’ 

*I don’t think she'll be an old maid.’ 

*She looks like you, don’t she, now? I've 
heard of her—she’s as handsome as a pictu 
—whata handsome setting out you'll give 
her!’ 

‘Yes, I've got five pair of linen sheets, 
and four coverlids, that I made for her this 
summer. I mean, if she ever does get mar- 
ried, that she shall have as good a setting out 
as any body.’ 

*So I would, and you are able to do it— 
yes, you are able todoit. Now I think of 
it, I’ve got a few first rate things that I mean 
to carry home to somebody, you can guess 
who (winking.) I’ve been offered more 
than they were worth, but wouldn't sell 
them—bat I’ve a mind to let yon have them 
for that girl of yours. I don’t know though 
as I can let ’em go. Betsey will expect 
them. But come, you may at them.’ 

So the ara put on Specs, and 
went out with him to his wagom dug to 
the bottom, and hauled out some wane be 
pails just like those on top. 

‘ Here they are; I kept them stowed away 
out of sight—the genuine Lafayette tin, come 
from France. The more you use them the 
brighter they grow; they never need scour- 
ing.’ 

‘What is the price of fese common 
ones?’ said she, pointing to some just like 
those he had in his hand. 

‘Five shillings, and these are ten—the La- 
fayette tin, cost nine and sixpence; but for 
that pretty girl’s sake that looks so much like 
you, they say, I'll let you have a few for se- 
ven shillings.’ 

So he went on talking till he sold her 
more than five dollars’ worth of ware, not 
nigh as good as mine, and at good deal high- 
er prices, 

yhen he started 
did you sel)?’ 

* None.’ 

‘ Ah, you didn’t come from Connecticut., 

‘No, I didn’t, says 1; and then in a low 
voice, ‘and I don’t want to, if they all lie as 
you do,’ 


= says he, ‘how much 


The Yankee Abroad. 


BY NOGGS. 








It is the easiest thing in the world to tella 
Yankee, even amidst a crowd of * foreign- 
ers’’; aye, you can not only tell him when 
you see him, but you can tell where he has 
been long after he has departed. In fact 1 
could trace one as easily through the throng- 
ed legions of that busy babel city of London, 
as I could an ostrich upon the sand; they 
both leave their mark, the one of his foot, 
the other of his filth. 

The Londoners used to stare without be- 
ing wiser, at the huge, round, dark sploshes 
on the side-walk at regular distances. The 
thought no doubt that somebody had opilt 
something—some “Elixir Pro,” or some- 
thing of that sort!—but we, initiated ones, 
knew in a moment, when we put our eyes on 
that fertile cause of wonder to others, that a 
son of Brother Jonathan had passed along, 
and that this was an * Americanism,” and 
nothing else. I well remember tracking a 
Yankee friend from the Bank of England 
through Cheapside, up the strand, from 
thence to High Holborn—a distance of two 
miles or more, simply by watching the spit- 
tations of tobacco juice on the side-walks— 
and when I came to an end of those, I turned 
boldly into the first door, and lo there was 
my Yankee, who wondered much how I had 
succeeded in finding him so easily—and 
blushed more when I told him—while the 
English shop-keeper laughed most heartily. 
I could not only easily trace him, but I could 
tell just how many quids he ed the 
while, by the color and quantity of his spit- 
tle, and could also tell how long and where 
he stopped to examine any thing in the win- 
dows as he passed, by the numberof puddles 
thereabouts, Re. 

The English, though given to smoking, 
scarcely ever chew tobacco, hence their 

rise at witnessing the manoeuvres of a Yan- 
[ree when shut up in acoach, car, or spittoon- 
less room. I once poe heartily at the 
workings of a Yankee friend's countenance, 
who had forgotten to dislocate his quid be- 
fore entering a somewhat stylish parlor in 
Piccadilly, there being neither fire-place or 
spit-box, and persons constantly talking to 
him, and the highly impreg saliva con- 
stantly accumulating. “ Whatshall Ido?” 
seemed to be the expression of his face,— 
He unfortunately carried no tobacco-box, or 
he might have re-deposited the quid and its 
products, which had already increased to 
twice the quantum of the original “quid 


off that morning without his pocket 
kerchief! 

I first perceived that my friend grew rest- 
less, fidgeting about on hie chair and prying 
into every corner, in the fond but delusive 
hope of finding some kind of receptacle for 
the juice of his darling weed; and soon I 
saw his face > to turn red and swell 
on either side like a toad in a passion. 
so punibte pls of Sepesitle toe toant Oh 
no possible place o tin toom ; 
was up two pairs of stairs, and one more 

uestion would produce an eruption, which, 
Tom appearances, would equal some of Ay 
na’s best. Our host and hostess (and all the 
company) saw that their Yankee guest was 





pro;”’ and as luck would have it he hm 4 grea 


else their well-known politeness would have 
| led them to have a slop pail brought in—a 

pittoon, supposing they kept such 
,& thing, which is not probable, would not 
have sufficed now, for the precious extract 
had been stimulating the salivary glands for 
so long a time, causing them to disgorge 
their salival contents, that the accumulation 
,in the mouth was fearful in the extreme.— 
| Fortunately his mouth was large, bat there 
| is a point, they say, beyond which even en- 
| durance cannot go—that point our much-to- 
| be-pitied-Yankee had now reached. The 
| climax was capped by our fair hostess, who 





many | for some time had been noticing his uneasi- 


' ness, and seeing the redness and swelling of 
j bis face thought he was “breaking out” 

with at least erysipelas, if not the small pox, 
jand who now in Her anxiety to know 
| what ailed him, asked him, * where he felt 
|bad?” Now this was a question that could 
| not be put off, as two or three others had 
| been, with a shake of the head; he must 
| speak, and in the attempt to do so, the whole 
; contents of his mouth came spirting out in 
| every direction, some on the light muslin of 
the fady of the house. some on the piano co- 
ver, some considerable on his own shirt bo- 
8om. but the majority went on to the beauti- 
fal Brussels carpet, in such a quantity, that 
the hostess in great alarm cried out, ** Oh 
Heavens! run for the doctor, he’s bleeding 
to death.” I, however, though myself near- 
ly barsting with a desire to laugh, succeed- 
ed in calming her fears by a sort of half ex- 


re | planation, while my unfortunate friend, with- 


out even a word of adieu, hurried out of the 
house, cursing his luck and tobacco. It, 
however, effectually cured hint from the dis- 
gusting habit, and we have often laughed 
sinee at the dilemma caused by his self-im- 
poséd embargo.—Chronolype. 


Experiments in Farming. 


The talue of science to agriculture is well 
set forth in the following description of the. 
Experimental Farm of Professor Mapes, in 
this vicinity. which is furnished the Nation- 
al Intelligencer by a New York correspond- 
ent.— JV. Y. Tribune. ' 

Science is gradually making its way to 
the farm-house and lending its powerful and 
important aid to agricultural pursuits. As 
an incentive to others to ‘“*go and do like- 
wise,” I will state very briefly what a prac- 
tical chemist is now doing in this vicirity in 
experimental farming. Professor Mapes, for 
many years past a resident in this city, and 
well known as a good chemist and scientific 
man, concluded last fall to turn his attention 
to agriculture. For this purpose he purchas- 
ed a small farm of about forty acres in New 
Jersey; between two and three miles south- 
west of Newark. He is now in the midst of 
his first season, and yesterday I went out to 
his place in company with some of the mem- 
bers of the American Institute, to see what 
sort of a start he had made in his new pur- 
suit. The result was highly gratifying, and 
left the impression that this little experimen- 
tal farm will help to give a valuable stimulus 
to the agriculture of the country. ‘The basis 
of his soil is principally a disinterested sand- 
stone, with a heavy mixture of clay. The 
farm had been occupied for some years past 
by a mechanic, who had paid but little at- 
tention to it, and was in a low state of calti- 
vation, thus making it a fair field to test the 
results of chemical farming. 

On our arrival, we were seated awhile in 
the Professor's snug parlor, where he gave 
us a general account of the farm, the nature 
of the soil, the sources and the mode of pro- 
curing, preparing, and applying manures, the 
effects of various chemical action in the com- 
position of manures, and their influence upon 
vegetation. In short, it was an admirable 
chemical lecture applied to agriculture. He 
then took us over the farm to see what he 
had done and what he was preparing to do. 
At the barn we found two yokes of the hand- 
somest and most powerful working oxen I 
have ever seen. 

“ Where did you find such cattle?” 
* T called a man to my aid who was a first 
rate judge of animals, and told him to go out 
and look for them, directing him to bring me 
two pairs of the best oxen he could find be- 
tween New York and Bangor, regardless of 
the expense.”’ 
The result was that he brought back these 
cattle at about #200 a yoke, “and cheap 
enough at that,’’ said the Professor. One 
pair weighed about 3800 pounds, We then 
went into the field to see them plough, and 
the ease with which they took the ploughs 
through the soil seemed more like the work 
of a powerful steam engine than of animal 
wer. The first yoke cut a furrow sixteen 
nehes in depth. ‘The next followed with 
the sub-soil plough in the same furrow, cut- 
ting and loosening the earth sixteen inches 
below the first furrow. The Professor says 
deep ploughing is very important for large 
. Some of the ploughing is thirty-six 
fnches deep. His system of preparing and 
applying manures is scientific and important, 
and, judging from present appearances, he 
will produce remarkable results. he sci- 
ence of a succession of crops in the same 
season, without impoverishing the soil, is of 
vast im nee. The Professor says that 
from a single acre he shall take off this sea- 
son eight hundred bushels of potatoes, three 


Pur | thousand five hundred cabbages, and six hun- 


dred bushels of turnips, which must be worth 
five or six hundred dollars at the lowest mar- 
ket prices. His crop of cabbages this sea- 
son he calculates at eighty thousand heads. 
He has a new variety of potato, which he 
calls the nutmeg potato, of which he ex- 
— to raise this season eighteen hundred 

ushels, which will be dis of for seed 
at one dollar a bushel. He calculates that 
he will have a hundred and twenty thousand 
nutmeg melons for market this season, which 
certainly ought to average two cents apiece, 
and at that price they would yield twenty-four 
hundred dollars. re is on the farm a 
t variety of other vegetables and crops to 
which I make no reference. 


Unlike most farmers, he does not leave a 
strip of waste along by the side of his fences, 
but cultivates every inch snug to the fence. 
Against each post in the fence he sets out a 
fruit tree, and midway between the posts a 
grape vine, which, as it rans and 
will rest on the fence. In this way he will 
soon have three miles of grape vines and 
fruit on ground which ordinary farmers would 
ne heya ng ata! is farm tw a 
giant machine of wondertul powers, if pro- 
perly and scientifically handled. He em- 

* upon it about twenty bands, but says 
na high state of cultivation it would give 
employment to eighty. 











aE 





Women Can’t live by Plain Sewing. 


“ Women can’t live by plain sewing in 
New York,” said a feeble mother, whose 
marred visage betrayed the brooding sorrow 
that preyed upon her spirits, A young daugh- 
ter by her side spoke soothingly, but she on- 
ly answered by the falling tear, and the 
quickened stroke of her needle. 

The furniture in the room-—not yet sent to 
the pawnbroker’s, indicated that she had seen 
better days. Her dress and language be- 
spoke true modesty and intelligence, and we 
knew enough of her history, and of that too, 
to make us wish to say to parents, * educate 
your daughters so that they may earn a liv- 
ing by something besides plain sewing.” 

** Women can’t live by plain sewing in 
New York.""* How then are they to live? 
There are scores and hundreds of widowed 
mothers who have no other dependence.— 
They wish to keep their children together, 
preserve them from hunger and nakedness, 
and more than all, from the besetments of 
vice. They are willing to rise early, sit up 
late, and eat the bread of carefulness, to ply 
the busy needle, 


* With fingers weary and worn. 
With eyelids heavy and red,” 


if they can only live honestly by the work of 
their bands. But when all efforts fail, and 
the sickening anguish of despair drinks up 
te spirits, then is their situation truly pitia- 

e. 
An illustration of this sort—fact, not fic- 
tion—will exhibitacasein point. A worthy 
mother, who had long struggled with the re- 
verses of city life, and ** wrought as woman 
can,”’—unaided, uncomplaining, but com- 
pensated for her unweared toil while blest 
with filial love and obedience—a mother who 
had taught her children industry and virtue, 
and doaied much on the eldest, an amiabie, 
deserving daughter, who aided har week in 
and week out in the support of the family, 
by making vests at twelve cents a piece— 
lately called on a friend of ours, weighed 
down with trouble. She saw above her ino- 
ral horizon a dark cloud gathering, that threa- 
tened to sweep away her cherished hopes, 
and leave her desolate. She sought advice 
and aid, but sought it too late. ‘The die was 
already cast. 

Said our informant the tale that mother 
told was terrible—it was also authenticated 
by other reliable testimony. ‘The daughter 
alluded to was unconverted, was intelligent, 
was aspiring, of fair countenance, and a mark 
for the tempter. She said they have worked 
for professedly Christian employers at the 
prices above named, earning a pittance bare- 
ly sufficient to support life, and often want 
stared them in the face. They could have 
obtained shirt making at from ten to thirty 
cents, including trimmings, stitched bosoms, 
&c., but this would have been no gain, Af- 
ter a time the child became restive and heart- 
sick, her feelings became soured towards her 
race, and ambition wholly failed. She ex- 
pressed her skepticism and pained her mo- 
ther’s heart by uttering the belief that * Chris- 
tians cared less that she should be virtuous 
than they did to get the profits of her labor.” 
Her mother knew that there were those wait- 
ing for her halting, whispering in her ear, 
“ Why toil thus for nothing?’’ and seeking 
for opportunities to beguile her with enticing 
words; and she learned subsequently with 
surprise and horror, that her daughter's vir- 
tue has already paid the price of working at 
Starvation prices.— Ex. paper. 


The Light of Home. 





A pilgrim hastened back from a far coun- 
try to his home, with heart full of sweet 
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THE Best ’ 
MECHANICAL PAPER 
IN THE WORLD. 


New Volume of the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


The Publishers of the Scientific American 
respectfully give notice that the FOURTH 
YEARLY VOLUME of their Journal will 
be commenced on Saturday, September 22d. 
This pubiicatin differs entirely from the many 
magazines and papers which flood the coun- 
try. Itisa Weekly Journal of Art, Science, 
and Mechanics, having for its object the ad- 
vancement ot the INTERESTS OF ME- 
CHANICS, MANUFACTURERS, AND 
INVENTORS. Each number is illustrated 
with from FIVE to TEN original EN- 
GRAVINGS OF NEW MECHANICAL 
INVENTIONS, nearly all of the best in- 
ventions which are patented at Washington 
being illustrated in the Scientific American, 
It also contains a Weekly List of American 
Patents; notices of the progress of all Me- 
h land Scientific Improvements; prac- 
tical directions on the construction, manage- 
ment and use of all kinds of MACHINERY 
TOOLS, &c.; Essays upon’ Mechanics, 
Chemistry and Architecture; accounts of 
Foreign Inventions; advice to Inventors ;— 
Rail Road Intelligence, together with a vast 
amount of other interesting, valuable, and 
useful information. The SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN is the most popular journal of 
the kind ever published, and of more import- - 
ance to the interest of MECHANICS and | 
INVENTORS than any thing they could 





possibly obtain! It is printed with clear” 


type on beautiful paper, and being ada 
to binding, the subscriber is eae ot 
the end of the year, of a large volume of 
Four Hundred and Sixteen Pages, 
Tilustrated with upwards of 
FIVE HUNDRED MECHANICAL 
ENGRAVINGS, 
AND AN INDEX. 
TERMS :—Two dollars a year in advance, . 
or, if, desired, one dollar in advance, the re- 
inder in 6 ths. TO CLUBS :—5 
copies, $8; ten copies, $15. Those who 
wish to subscribe have only to enclose the 
amount in a letter, directed to 
MUNN & CO. 
Publishers of the Scientifie American 
New York. 
ALL LETTERS must be POST PAID. 
VOLUME THIRD bound, $2,75, or in 
sheets, $2, are for sale. They may he sent 
safely to any part of the country. Patents 
secured and Mechanical Drawings executed 
at the cheapest rates at the office of the 
SCIFNTIFIC AMERICAN. 








BUSCNESS CARDS. 


DAVID WOODRUFF, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &c 

A general assortment of carriages constant- 


ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 


Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
‘TAILOR. 
Cutting done to order, and all work warranted, 


Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
hio. 











hope; for he had not seen his 7 ts and 
brothers for many years. Of course he was 
in much haste. But when on the mountains, 
night fell around him, and it was so dark 
that he could not see the staff in his hand.— 
And when he came down frem the moun- 
tains into the vale, he lost his way, wander- 
ed right and left, and was much perplexed, 
and sighed out, *O, that some man might 
meet me, who would guide me out of my 
error into the right way ; how thankful would 
I be to him.” ‘Thus he spake, and stood 
still, waiting for a guide. 

Whilst the lost pilgrim s‘ood there, full of | 
doubt and disquietude, lo! there glimmered 
in the distance a light, flitting amid the dark- 
ness, and welcome indeed to him was its 
twinkling in the gloomy night. Blessings 
upon thee, he exclaimed. thou messenger of 
peace! thou informest me of the vicinity of 
human beings. Thy dim glitter seems to 
me amid the darkness of night as gladsome 
as the morning dawn. 

He hastened with firm step toward the dis- 
tant light expecting to see some man carry- 
ing it. But behold, it was a jack-o-lantern, 
which, rising out of the marsh, was flitting 
over the stagnant pool. He, however, had 
reached the brink of an abyss, when sudden- 
ly he heard a voice hehind him erying out: 
Stop! or you are a child of death! He halt- 
ed and looked around. It was the voice of 
a fisherman, calling to him out of his boat. 
Why, he asked, shal! I not follow the friend- 
ly light! Iam a traveller that has lost his 
way! Friendly light! said the fisherman. 
Do you socall the delusive light that alluresa 
traveller to ruin? Infernal wicked powers 
generate the nightly vapors out of the stag- 
nant marsh, which imitates a glimmer of a 
friendly light. See how it flits hither and 
thither, the base offspring of night and dark- 
ness! While he thus spake, the deceitful 
ignis fatuus vanished. 

The false light was extinguished, and the 
weary traveller thanked the fisherman for his 
salvation with heartfelt gratitude. The fish- 
erman replied, Should one man leave another 
in error, and not lead him in the right way? 
We both have reason to thank God; I, that 
he selected me as an instrument of good to 
you—you, that things were so ordered that I 
should be in my boat on the water just at 
that moment. 

Thereupon the benevolent fisherman left 
his boat, accompanied the lost pilgrim some 
distance, and put him in the road to his pa- 
ternal home. He now travelled on with 
cheerfulness, and before him in the distance 
the light of home glimmered between the 
trees, with silent, modest gleam ; and to him 
doubly delightful, as he had reached it throu 
dangers oat wanderings. He knocked, the 
door was opened, and father, mother, brothers 
sisters hung upon his neck and kissed him, 
and wept for joy..—Krummacher 








Gater anv Joy.—It is easier to conceal 
great grief, than great joy, though our ac- 
quaintance sympathize inore with the former 





than with the latter. 





DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 
BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, opus for sale at 

RESCOTTS., 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 








Agents for the “ Bugle.” 


— 10: —— 
OHIO. 

New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and I 
Johnson. 

Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 

Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 

Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 

Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 

Canfield ; John Wetmore. 

Lowellville; John Bissell. 

Youngstown; J. S, Johnson, and Wm 
J. Bright. 

New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 

Selma; Thomas Swayne. 

Springboro; Ira Thomas. 

ee cry V. Nicholson. 

Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 

Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 

Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 

Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 

Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 

Farmington; Willard Curtis. 

Bath; J. B. Lambert. 

Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 

Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 

Hannah T’. Thomas; Wilkesville. 

Southington; Caleb Greene. 

Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 

Malta; Wm. Cope. 

Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poos 

Lodi; Dr. Sill. 

Chester * Roads; H. W. Curtis. 

Painesville; F. McGrew. 

Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 

Granger; L. Hill. 

Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 

Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 

Andover; A. G. Garlick and‘J. F. Whi? 
more. 

Achor Town ; A. G. Richardson. 

INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pocket. 


Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Penn; John L. Michner. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh H. Vashon. 

















